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PREFACE 

TO  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 


In  resuming  bis  task  after  so  long  an  interval  as  three  years,  the 
Editor  feels  himself  called  upon  to  state,  briefly  at  least,  the  circum- 
stances to  which  this  unlooked-for  delay  is  attributable. 

The  lamented  death  of  the  Translator,  Dr.  Traill,  occurred  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  Fourth  Part  of  the  W ork,  completing 
the  First  Volume,  was  issuing  from  the  press.  Public  sympathy 
was  at  the  time  vividly  excited  by  this  event,  connected  as  it  was 
with  the  national  disasters  and  woes  which  have  made  that  period 
so  memorable  in  the  history  of  Ireland.  Dr.  Traill  fell  a victim 
to  the  generous  and  extraordinary  exertions  made  by  him,  during 
that  winter  of  horrors — 1846-47,  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  his 
parishioners  and  neighbours.  Among  the  many  instances  of  Chris- 
tian heroism  which  marked  that  season  of  calamity,  few  were  more 
deserving  of  admiration  than  the  one  with  which  we  have  now  to 
do ; and  the  Editor  would  think  it  a culpable  omission  were  he  not, 
on  this  occasion,  to  dedicate  a page  to  the  memory  of  his  deceased 
friend. 

Whatever  might  have  been  Dr.  Traill’s  intellectual  endowments,  or 
his  accomplishments,  it  was  his  animation — his  unwearied  energy — 
his  vivid  and  effective  sympathies — his  devotedness  in  labours  of 
charity,  and  the  zealous  and  affectionate  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
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a parish  minister,  that  most  distinguished  him ; and  in  the  exercise 
of  these  useful  virtues  it  was  that  he  had  become  known,  and  had 
made  himself  the  object  of  affection  in  his  circle.  It  might  have 
been  difficult  for  those  who  knew  him  only  as  the  pastor,  and  as  the 
friend  of  the  poor,  and  who  witnessed  his  daily  toils,  as  such,  to 
imagine  or  believe  that,  even  after  the  time  when  the  spreading 
distress  of  the  district  had  rendered  these  duties  in  the  last  degree 
arduous  and  oppressive,  Dr.  Traill  still  found  time  for  carrying  for- 
ward his  usual  literary  labours,  which  in  fact  were  not  remitted  until 
his  last  illness  threatened  his  life.  It  was  from  that  bed  from 
which  he  did  not  rise,  that  he  wrote  to  his  friend — “ Send  me  no 
more  proofs — I am  upon  a fever  bed.  The  habit  of  rising  at  the 
earliest  hour,  and— during  the  winter,  long  before  dawn,  had  given 
him  a command  of  time  which  enabled  him  to  accomplish  literary 
tasks  without  trenching  upon  his  duties  as  the  minister  of  an 
extensive  parish. 

Dr.  Robert  Traill,  third  son  of  the  Rev.  Anthony  Traill,  Arch- 
deacon of  Connor,  and  of  Agnes,  daughter  of  William  Watts  Gayer, 
LL.D.,  was  born  at  Lisburn,  county  of  Antrim,  July  15,  1793.  He 
entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1814, 
and  joining  the  class  of  the  then  ending  year,  passed  the  examination 
which  immediately  followed  in  a manner  that  excited  the  surprise  of 
the  Examiners.  He  went  through  his  college  course  with  marked 
credit,  and  at  its  conclusion  spent  a year  or  two  in  France  and  Italy. 
Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  in  1820,  he  was  ordained  by  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  in  whose  diocese  lie  held  for  some  time  a 
curacy.  He  then  revisited  his  native  country,  acted  as  curate  in 
several  parishes,  and  attracted  much  attention  by  his  vivid  and 
impressive  style  of  preaching.  In  1829,  he  married  Anne,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Hayes,  Bart. 

Dr.  Traill  succeeded  to  the  parish  of  Schull,  county  of  Cork,  in  the 
year  1830,  where  his  last  years  were  spent  in  a course  of  unwearied 
endeavours  to  promote  the  temporal  comfort  and  the  spiritual  good  of 
his  people.  The  parish  of  Schull,  situated  at  the  extreme  south- 
west point  of  Ireland,  is  extensive  and  populous,  and  it  is  one 
of  those  districts  which  have  become  too  well  known  as  the  scene 
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of  the  most  appalling  sufferings.  Dr.  Traill  had  found  the  popu- 
lation in  a state  of  deplorable  destitution  when  first  he  became 
incumbent  of  the  parish;  nor  had  either  his  incessant  efforts  to 
cherish  better  habits  among  the  lower  classes,  nor  the  munificent 
use  he  made  of  his  private  fortune,  availed  to  bring  them  into  a con- 
dition in  which  they  might,  in  a less  disastrous  manner,  have  met 
the  awful  visitations  of  those  years  of  famine.  From  the  very  first, 
and  with  a clear-sighted  dismay,  he  had  looked  forward  to  what  he 
knew  must  be  the  consequences  of  the  approaching  calamity;  and 
while  many  continued  to  think  that  the  worst  evils  would  be  evaded, 
bis  letters  attest  that  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  entertain  any  such 
delusive  expectation; — “death  by  famine,  and  then  by  pestilence, 
will  sweep  this  country  of  a third  of  its  people;” — such  were  his 
forebodings — and  to  how  awful  an  extent  have  they  been  realized ! 
Well  he  knew  that  the  habitual  and  extreme  destitution  of  hundreds 
around  him  could  have  but  one  issue,  if  it  should  be  aggravated 
only  a little  by  scarcity. 

Dr.  Traill’s  own  means,  together  with  funds  that  were  liberally 
placed  at  his  disposal  by  benevolent  persons — “ known  and  un- 
known,” throughout  Ireland,  and  by  many  in  England,  enabled 
him,  during  the  months  of  that  terrible  winter,  to  keep  alive  hundreds 
who  otherwise  must  at  an  early  time  have  perished.  The  cares, 
the  sorrows,  and  the  toil,  consequent  upon  these  offices  of  charity, 
affecting  himself  and  the  several  members  of  his  family,  were  exces- 
sive ; and  in  his  hurried  notes  to  his  friends  he  speaks  of  himself  as 
worn  out  with  grief  and  labour.  At  length,  and  especially  after 
the  time  when  the  more  arduous  duty  of  administering  spiritual  aid 
to  those  who  were  dying  of  pestilence,  took  the  place  of  the  com- 
paratively easy  task  of  feeding  the  hungry,  the  strain  upon  liis  mind 
and  feelings  became  greater  than  even  so  energetic  a frame  could 
support.  The  minister  of  Christ,  in  passing  from  house  to  house — 
from  hovel  to  hovel — attempted  and  endured  more  than  human 
nature  can  sustain.  A severe  attack  of  dysentery  was  followed  by 
fever ; and  after  lingering  awhile — often  seeming  to  rally,  and  always 
in  the  calm  possession  of  his  faculties — he  expired,  in  the  confident 
assurance  of  that  bright  immortality  which  is  warranted  by  the 
evangelic  doctrine  he  had  long  professed  and  proclaimed. 
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Dr.  Traill’s  religious  tastes,  as  well  as  his  fondness  for  his  Greek 
studies,  had  early  directed  his  attention  to  the  writings  of  Josephus; 
and  it  was  soon  after  liis  entrance  upon  his  duties  as  Rector  of  Schull, 
that  he  first  indulged  the  ambition  of  attempting  to  render  accessible 
to  English  readers  the  pages  of  a writer  so  pre-eminently  important, 
lie  had  felt— as  every  reader  of  it  must  feel— that,  in  Wliiston’s 
version— cumbrous,  abrupt,  and  repulsive  a9  it  is,  the  writings  of  the 
Jewish  Historian  are  scarcely  accessible.  It  is  probable  indeed  that 
he  did  not  at  the  first  distinctly  measure  the  greatness  of  the  task  he 
had  entered  upon ; nor  perhaps  did  he  duly  estimate  the  difficulties 
which  he  soon  found  must  attach  to  it.  A gradually  acquired  per- 
ception, however,  of  the  vastness  of  his  enterprise,  animated  his 
courage,  rather  than  depressed  it;  and  when,  in  conversation  with 
literary  friends,  he  discerned  more  clearly  than  at  first,  how  much 
would  be  required  of  him,  as  the  Translator  of  Josephus,  the  enhanced 
anxiety  he  felt  did  but  stimulate  his  energies  to  meet  the  occasion. 
His  was  a mind  not  easily  turned  from  its  purpose,  and  always 
undismayed  by  the  prospect  of  toil.  At  the  same  time  the  sense  he 
entertained  of  the  high  value  of  these  writings,  as  related  to  sacred 
history,  earned  him  forward  with  an  impulse  which — to  a mind  like 
his — no  motives  but  such  as  took  their  rise  in  religious  feeling  could 
give. 

The  union,  in  Dr.  Traill’s  character,  of  a self-determining  energy, 
with  a genuine  candour,  and  a ready  deference  to  the  opinion  of 
others,  whose  judgment  he  respected,  was  very  remarkable;  and 
this  modesty  led  him  to  submit  his  labours,  in  the  most  un 
reserved  manner,  to  the  criticism  of  his  friends,  and  of  any  whom  he 
thought  qualified  to  aid  him  by  their  remarks.  It  was  in  consequence 
of  several  such  appeals  to  the  opinion  of  others,  that  he  recast  his 
version,  again  and  again,  and  brought  it,  with  the  most  laborious  care, 
nearer,  and  still  nearer  to  the  original ; while  he  kept  in  view  always 
its  fluency  in  style,  as  English — adapted  to  the  tastes  of  the  mass  of 
readers. 

It  has  already  been  announced,  by  advertisement,  that  Dr.  Traill 
had  long  ago  completed  the  translation  of  the  Jewish  War,  as  well  as 
the  Life  of  Josephus,  and  the  two  Books  against  Apion,  and  that  he 
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had  made  considerable  progress  also  in  translating  the  Antiquities. 
It  has  moreover  been  stated  that  the  manuscript  had  been  confided, 
for  revision,  to  the  care  of  a learned  and  experienced  friend — 
a member  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin — whose  valuable  services  had 
previously  been  engaged  for  correcting  the  sheets,  as  they  passed 
through  the  press. 

So  much  progress  having  been  made  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Traill’s 
death,  in  effecting  what  was  necessary  for  completing  the  work,  it 
had  pot  been  supposed  that  this  sad  event  would  long  have  retarded 
the  regular  appearance  of  the  Parts,  completing  the  Jewish  War. 
Those  however  who  know  what  is  involved  in  the  carrying  forward 
an  extensive  literary  work — and  especially  if  it  be  copiously  illus- 
trated with  engravings,  will  find  it  easy  to  believe  that  difficulties, 
not  soon  to  be  surmounted,  might  present  themselves,  and  render 
impracticable  what  was  so  much  desired  by  those  who  stood  respon- 
sible to  the  public  for  the  completion  of  the  Work. 

These  difficulties  have  however  at  length  given  way ; and  at  this 
moment  nothing  forbids  the  Editor  to  announce  the  following  Parts 
as  regularly  forthcoming — monthly. 

This  interval  of  time  has  not  been  lost : on  the  contrary,  much 
has  been  done  during  its  continuance  to  render  the  Work  deserving 
of  the  favour  which  it  courts.  The  death  of  the  Translator  has  indeed 
unavoidably  led  to  a modification  of  the  plan  of  the  Work ; for 
although  he  had  made  much  progress  in  preparing  the  Antiquities, 
and  the  two  Books  against  Apion,  for  the  press,  the  state  of  the 
manuscript  was  not  such  as  would  have  warranted  an  announcement 
of  the  "entire  Works  of  Josephus”  as  forthcoming.  A fulfilment 
of  this  first  intention  of  the  deceased  Translator,  would  involve  far 
more  than  an  Editor  ought  to  pledge  himself  to  undertake.  Mean- 
time it  has  seemed  to  him  that  the  mode  in  which  he  could  best  set 
himself  right  in  the  opinion  of  the  purchasers  of  the  First  Volume 
was,  to  concentrate  his  endeavours  upon  the  task  of  rendering  the 
Jewish  War  complete  in  itself,  and  as  acceptable  as  possible. 

In  the  first  place,  and  as  being  of  primary  importance,  the  whole 
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of  the  Translation,  now  in  course  of  publication,  has  undergone  a 
renewed  and  laborious  revision;  for  effecting  which  the  Editor  has  been 
fortunate  in  engaging  the  aid  of  gentlemen  fully  competent  to  the 
task.  The  Translation,  so  far  as  comprised  in  the  First  Volume,  had, 
as  we  have  said,  been  revised  by  Dr.  Traill’s  personal  friends,  and 
finally  by  a learned  member  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  who  read 
and  corrected  tlio  sheets  as  they  passed  through  the  press. 

The  earlier  portion  of  the  Text  now  given  to  the  public,  has  been 
carefully  examined  by  a gentleman  well  known  in  the  learned  world 
— Eev.  TV.  Trollope,  but  who,  in  leaving  England,  was  compelled 
to  relinquish  the  task  he  had  undertaken.  This  labour  has,  however, 
been  continued  by  an  accomplished  member  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  who,  besides  collating  the  Translation  with  the  Greek 
Text,  has  charged  himself  with  the  task  of  reading  the  sheets  as 
they  pass  through  the  press.  In  this  department,  therefore,  the 
Editor  is  warranted  in  believing  that  the  three  years  during  which 
the  publication  of  the  Work  has  been  suspended,  will  so  have  been 
employed  as  very  greatly  to  enhance  its  value,  as  a faithful  and 
learnedly  exact  version  of  the  Greek. 

During  this  same  interval,  moreover,  the  Editor  has  kept  in 
view  what  was  to  devolve  upon  himself  in  adapting  the  Work  to 
the  wishes  of  the  general  reader,  who,  while  requiring  a trust- 
worthy version  of  the  original,  would  ask  some  incidental  aid  in  the 
perusal  of  this  remarkable  history. 

Moreover,  time  has  been  afforded  for  completing  the  graphic 
Illustrations  of  the  Work,  and  for  adding  to  the  number  at  first 
intended  to  accompany  the  Jewish  War.  In  this  respect  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  First  Volume  will  not  find  themselves  sparingly  dealt 
with  in  the  Second. 

The  Seven  Books  of  the  Jewish  War,  while  they  constitute 
a history  which  is  complete  in  itself,  so  are  they  by  far  the  most 
important,  the  most  authentic,  and  the  most  entertaining  of  the 
writings  of  Josephus.  It  is  the  “Jewish  War”  almost  exclusively, 
that  can  engage  the  attention  of  any  reader  who  has  not  some  special 
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purpose  of  erudition  in  view  when  he  takes  “Josephus”  from  his 
shelves.  It  is  this  history  of  the  overthrow  and  of  the  scattering  of 
the  Jewish  polity,  worship,  and  nation,  which  renders  Josephus  a 
witness  whose  evidence  (when  duly  sifted)  is  of  inestimable  impor- 
tance. In  a word,  it  is  the  History  of  the  Jewish  War,  as  narrated 
by  Josephus,  which,  more  than  any  other  ancient  book — not  included 
in  the  canon  of  Scripture — connects  the  long  past  with  the  present, 
and  both  with  the  future. 

I.  T. 


Stafford  Kivkrs,  I860.. 
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ARGUMENT  OP  THE  THIRD  BOOK. 


1.  Vespasian  is  sent  by  Nero  against  the  Jews. — 2.  A great  slaughter  of  the  Jews  near 
Ascalon. — 3.  Description  of  Galilee,  Samaria,  and  Judaea.  — 4.  Titus,  with  a large 
army,  arrives  at  Ptolemais. — 5.  An  account  of  the  Roman  armies.— 6.  Vespasian 
invades  Galilee,  and  7.  takes  Jotapata. — 8.  What  Josephus  said  when  brought 
before  Vespasian,  and  in  what  manner  he  was  treated  by  Vespasian. — 9.  The  taking 
of  Joppa,  and  surrender  of  Tiberias. — 10.  The  capture  of  Taricheea. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

1.  When  Nero  was  informed  of  the  disasters  in  Judaea,  though 
seized  with  consternation  and  alarm— suppressed  however  as  was 
natural,  he  assumed,  in  public,  a haughty  and  indignant  air.  Attri- 
buting what  had  occurred  rather  to  the  negligence  of  his  general, 
than  to  the  valour  of  the  foe,  he  deemed  it  becoming  in  one  who 
sustained  the  weight  of  the  empire  to  treat  misfortunes  with  stately 
contempt,  and  show  himself  possessed  of  a mind  superior  to  every 
reverse.  His  mental  perturbation,  notwithstanding,  was  betrayed  by 

his  thoughtfulness.  . 

2.  Deliberating  to  whom  he  should  confide  the  east,  which  was 
already  in  commotion,  and  whose  task  it  should  be  at  once  to  chastise 
the  Jewish  insurgents,  and  to  impose  a timely  check  on  the  surround- 
ing nations,  who  were  catching  the  contagion,  Vespasian  alone  could 
he  find  adequate  to  the  emergency,  or  able  to  support  the  burden  of 
so  vast  an  enterprise  a man  who  from  youth  to  age  had  spent  his 
life  in  military  service  ; who  for  the  Romans  had  formerly  pacified 
the  west,  when  disturbed  by  the  Germans ; and  to  whose  arms  they 
owed  the  acquisition  of  Britain,  hitherto  unknown.  This  last  was  a 
conquest,  on  account  of  which  his  father  Claudius,  without  any  toil 

on  his  own  part,  had  obtained  a triumph. 

3.  Auguring  favourably,  therefore,  from  these  facts,  and  seeing 
his  years  steadied  by  experience,  and  that,  together  with  his  own 
approved  fidelity,  his  sons  were  a pledge,  and  their  vigour  a hand, 
for  the  execution  of  their  father’s  sagacious  counsels-God  also, 
perhaps,  providentially  directing  the  whole-Nero  sent  him  to  assume 
the  command  of  the  armies  in  Syria,  paying  him,  m consequence  of 
the  urgency  of  the  occasion,  many  soothing  and  flattering  compli- 
ments, such  as  necessities  of  the  kind  demand.  Immediately  on  his 
appointment,  Vespasian,  who  had  been  staying  with  Nero  m Achaia, 
despatched  from  thence  his  son  Titus  to  Alexandria,  to  bring  up  the 
fifth  and  tenth  legions ; while  he  himself,  crossing  the  Hellespont, 
proceeded  by  land  to  Syria,  and  there  concentrated  the  Roman  forces, 
and  a large  body  of  auxiliaries  from  the  neighbouring  princes. 
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1.  After  the  defeat  of  Cestius,  the  Jews,  elated  with  their  un- 
expected success,  were  unable  to  restrain  their  ardour ; and, 
fanned  as  it  were  by  fortune,  pushed  hostilities  still  further. 
Accordingly,  collecting  without  delay  their  most  effective  troops, 
they  advanced  upon  Ascalon.  This  is  an  ancient  city,  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty  furlongs  from  Jerusalem,  and  ever  regarded  with 
hatred  by  the  Jews;  and  it  seemed,  therefore,  a proper  object  for 
their  primary  attack.  The  expedition  was  led  by  three  men,  dis- 
tinguished alike  for  vigour  and  intelligence — Niger  the  Peraeite, 
Silas  the  Babylonian,  and  John  the  Essaean.  Ascalon,  though 
strongly  fortified,  was  almost  destitute  of  defence  — a cohort  of 
infantry,  and  one  squadron  of  cavalry,  under  the  orders  of  Antonius, 
constituting  the  garrison. 

2.  Impelled  by  rage,  the  Jews  advanced  with  unusual  celerity, 
and,  as  if  hurrying  from  some  neighbouring  spot,  were  forthwith  at 
their  destination.  Antonius,  who  was  not  unapprised  of  their 
intended  attack,  had  previously  drawn  out  his  horse,  and — daunted 
neither  by  the  numbers,  nor  by  the  boldness,  of  his  assailants — 
received  their  first  onset  with  firmness,  and  repulsed  them  as  they 
were  pushing  forward  to  the  fortifications.  They,  unskilled  in  war, 
were  engaged  against  the  skilful : infantry  against  cavalry : the  disar- 
rayed against  serried  ranks : men  armed  as  chance  enabled,  against 
soldiers  completely  equipped  ; and  thus  led  on  by  passion,  rather  than 
reflection,  and  opposed  to  disciplined  troops,  who  acted  on  the  in- 
stant at  a signal  from  their  commander,  they  afforded  an  easy  victory. 
For,  once  that  their  front  ranks  were  thrown  into  confusion,  they 
were  repelled  by  the  cavalry  ; and,  falling  upon  those  in  their  rear, 
who  were  pressing  on  to  the  wall,  they  became  each  other’s  antago- 
nists ; until  all,  giving  way  before  the  charges  of  the  horse,  were 
scattered  over  the  entire  plain.  This  was  wide,  and  thoroughly 
adapted  to  the  movements  of  cavalry : — a circumstance,  which, 
favourable  to  the  Romans,  occasioned  terrible  havoc  among  the  Jews. 
Such  as  fled  they  intercepted,  and  drove  back ; and,  cutting  through 
the  masses  congregated  by  the  flight,  they  slew  them  in  crowds. 
Others  surrounding  the  fugitives,  wherever  they  turned,  and  con- 
tinuing to  ride  round  them,  found  them  an  easy  mark  for  their 
javelins.  In  their  perplexitv  their  very  multitude  seemed  solitude 
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to  the  Jews  ; while  the  Romans,  owing  to  their  success,  though  few 
in  respect  of  the  battle,  deemed  their  numbers  more  than  sufficient. 
And  as  the  former,  ashamed  of  sudden  flight,  and  in  hope  ol  an 
auspicious  change,  struggled  long  against  their  disasters ; so  were  the 
latter  insensible  of  fatigue  while  fortune  smiled.  And  thus  the 
contest  was  protracted  until  evening,  when  ten  thousand  Jews  lay 
dead  upon  the  field : and  among  them  two  of  their  generals,  John 
and  Silas.  The  remainder,  for  the  most  part  wounded,  took  refuge 
with  Niger,  their  surviving  commander,  in  a little  town  of  Idumaea, 
called  Sallis.  In  this  engagement  some  few  of  the  Romans,  also, 
were  wounded. 

3.  Unbroken  in  spirit,  however,  by  so  dire  a calamity,  and  rather 
roused  to  daring  by  their  discomfiture ; regardless  too  of  their  com- 
rades, lifeless  at  their  feet,  the  Jews  were  lured  by  former  triumphs 
to  a second  overthrow.  Accordingly,  without  so  much  as  allowing 
their  wounds  time  to  heal,  they  collected  the  whole  of  their  force, 
and,  with  augmented  rage,  and  in  much  greater  numbers,  returned 
to  the  assault  of  Ascalon.  But  with  the  same  inexperience,  and 
other  disadvantages  for  war,  the  same  fortune  as  before  attended 
them.  Antonius  having  placed  ambushes  in  the  passes,  they  fell 
unwittingly  into  his  toils,  and  being  surrounded  by  the  cavalry  before 
they  could  form  for  battle,  they  were  again  defeated,  and  upwards  of 
eight  thousand  slain.  The  remnant  fled,  and  with  them  Niger,  who 
performed  many  feats  of  valour  in  the  retreat;  and  being  closely 
pressed  by  the  enemy,  they  were  driven  into  a strong  tower  of  a 
village  called  Bezedel. 

Antonius  and  his  party,  that  they  might  neither  lose  their  time 
before  a place  difficult  of  capture,  nor  permit  the  general,  and  he  the 
bravest  of  their  foes,  to  escape  with  life,  set  fire  to  the  fort : and 
while  it  was  in  flames,  the  Romans  withdrew  exulting,  as  if  Niger 
had  met  his  fate.  He,  however,  having  leaped  down  from  the  tower, 
saved  himself  in  the  most  secret  cavern  of  the  fortress : and  three 
days  after,  when  his  friends  with  loud  laments  were  searching  for  his 
body  in  order  to  its  interment,  he  spoke  to  them  from  below ; and, 
coming  forth,  filled  the  hearts  of  the  Jews  with  unhoped-for  joy,  as 
if  preserved  by  the  providence  of  God  to  lead  them  to  future 
conflicts. 

4.  Vespasian,  meanwhile,  breaking  up  with  his  troops  from 
Antioch — the  capital  of  Syria,  and  which,  without  dispute,  both 
from  its  extent,  and  other  advantages,  ranks  as  the  third  city  of 
the  Roman  world,  and  where  he  had  found  king  Agrippa  with  his 
whole  force  awaiting  his  arrival,  made  a rapid  march  to  Ptolemais. 
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In  this  city  he  was  met  by  the  inhabitants  of  Sepphoris  in 
Galilee,  such  at  least  as  were  disposed  for  peace.  Mindful  of 
their  own  safety,  and  the  strength  of  the  Romans,  they  had,  prior 
to  the  coming  of  Vespasian,  pledged  their  fidelity  to  Cestius  Gallus, 
and,  under  assurance  of  protection,  admitted  a garrison.  Having  on 
this  occasion  cordially  welcomed  the  general,  and  cheerfully  pro- 
mised their  assistance  in  his  contest  with  their  countrymen,  he,  at 
their  request,  at  once  assigned  them  a guard  of  as  many  horse  and 
foot  as  he  deemed  sufficient  for  repelling  the  incursions  of  the  Jews, 
in  the  event  of  any  movement  on  their  part.  For  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  loss  of  Sepphoris  would  be  attended  with  no  small  danger  in 
the  approaching  struggle,  as  it  was  the  largest  city  of  Galilee,  built 
in  a situation  of  peculiar  strength,  and  calculated  to  be  a bulwark  to 
the  entire  province. 


CHAPTER  III. 

1.  There  are  two  Galilees,  designated  the  Upper  and  the  Lower, 
which  are  environed  by  Phoenicia  and  Syria.  They  are  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  confines  of  the  territory  of  Ptolemais,  and  by 
Carmel,  a mountain  belonging  formerly  to  the  Galilseans,  but  at 
present  to  the  Tyrians : near  to  which  is  Gaba,  “ the  city  of  horse- 
men,” so  called  from  its  being  a settlement  for  the  horsemen  dis- 
charged by  king  Herod.  On  the  south,  Samaria  and  Scythopolis,  as 
far  as  the  stream  of  the  Jordan,  form  their  limits : towards  the 
east,  Hippene  and  Gadaris,  Gaulanitis,  and  the  frontiers  of  Agrippa’s 
kingdom  : while  Tyre  and  its  dependencies  constitute  their  northern 
boundary.  Lower  Galilee  extends  in  length  from  Tiberias  to  Zabu- 
lon,  adjacent  to  which,  on  the  sea  coast,  is  Ptolemais.  In  breadth  it 
stretches  from  a village  called  Xaloth,  lying  in  the  Great  Plain,  to 
Bersabe ; commencing  from  which  is  measured  also  the  breadth  of 
Upper  Galilee,  as  far  as  the  village  of  Baca,  which  bounds  the  land 
of  the  Tyrians.  In  length,  it  runs  from  Thella,  a village  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Jordan,  to  Meroth. 

2.  These  two  Galilees,  so  considerable  in  extent,  and  encircled  by 
so  many  alien  nations,  have  uniformly  resisted  every  hostile  attempt. 
For  the  Galilaeans,  trained  to  war  from  their  infancy,  and  in  every 
quarter  numerous,  were  always  as  little  deficient  in  courage,  as 
was  their  territory  in  population  ; inasmuch  as  it  was,  throughout, 
rich  in  soil  and  pasturage,  producing  every  variety  of  tree,  and 
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inviting  by  its  productiveness  even  those  who  have  the  least  inclination 
for  agriculture.  It  is  all,  accordingly,  cultivated  by  the  inhabitants, 
no  part  of  it  lying  idle.  The  towns,  also,  are  numerous,  and  the 
multitude  of  villages  so  crowded  with  men,  owing  to  the  fecundity 
of  the  soil,  that  the  smallest  of  them  contains  above  fifteen  thousand 
inhabitants. 

3.  In  fine,  even  though  it  be  granted  that  Galilee  is  inferior  to  Perma 
in  extent,  it  must  still  be  thought  preferable  in  point  of  resources  ; for 
it  is  tilled  throughout,  and  every  where  productive  : whereas  Peraea, 
much  larger  indeed,  is  generally  desert  and  rugged,  and  too  wild  for 
the  growth  of  delicate  fruits.  In  some  parts,  however,  the  soil  is 
loamy  and  prolific,  and  trees' of  various  kinds  cover  the  plains  ; 
but  the  olive-tree,  the  vine,  and  the  palm-tree,  are  those  princi- 
pally cultivated.  It  is  also  sufficiently  irrigated  by  mountain- 
streams  ; and— should  these  in  the  dog-days  fail— by  ever-flowing 
springs.  In  length,  it  extends  from  Machaerus  to  Pella  : in  breadth, 
from  ^Philadelphia  to  the  Jordan : its  northern  districts  being  bounded, 
as  we  have  already  said,  by  Pella ; and  those  on  the  west,  by  the 
river.  The  land  of  Moab  forms  its  southern  limit;  while  Arabia 
and  Silbonitis,  with  Philadelphia  and  Gerasa,  constitute  its  eastern 

boundary.  , 

4.  The  district  of  Samaria  lies  between  Judaea  and  Galilee.  Com- 
mencing at  a village  by  name  Ginaea,  situate  in  the  Great  Plain,  it 
terminates  at  the  territory  of  the  Acrabatenes.  In  its  natural  cha- 
racteristics it  differs  in  no  respect  from  Judaea  ; hills  and  plains  being 
interspersed  through  both  : the  soil,  moreover,  being  arable,  and 
extremely  fertile,  richly  wooded,  and  amply  supplied  with  fruits, 
both  wild  and  cultivated.  Though  by  no  means  copiously  irrigated 
by  nature,  both  are  refreshed  by  frequent  rains.  1 he  running  water 
is  every  where  extremely  sweet ; and  owing  to  an  abundance  of  good 
pasture,  the  cattle  yield  more  milk  than  those  in  other  districts. 
And  what  affords  the  most  unerring  criterion  of  excellence  and 

fertility — both  districts  teem  with  men. 

5.  On  the  confines  of  these,  and  terminating  Judaea  towards  the 
north,  lies  the  village  of  Anuath  Borceos.  The  southern  portions  of 
Judaea,  if  it  be  measured  lengthways,  end  at  a village  adjoining  the 
frontiers  of  Arabia,  to  which  the  Jews,  who  reside  there,  give  the 
name  of  Jardan.  In  breadth  it  reaches  from  the  river  Jordan  to 
Joppa.  In  its  very  centre  lies  the  city  of  Jerusalem ; for  which 
reason  some,  not  inaptly,  have  styled  that  city  “the  navel"  of  the 
country.  Nor  is  Judaea,  withal,  destitute  of  such  amenities  as  the 
sea  affords ; its  maritime  districts  extending  as  far  as  Ptolemais.  It 
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is  divided  into  eleven  allotments,  whereof  Jerusalem,  as  the  seat  of 
royalty,  is  supreme,  exalted  over  all  the  adjacent  region,  as  the 
head  over  the  body.  The  residue,  subordinate  in  rank,  are  distri- 
buted into  districts.  Gophna  is  second ; next  Acrabatta ; then, 
severally,  in  order,  Thamna,  and  Lydda,  and  Ammaus,  and  Pella, 
and  Idumma,  and  Engaddi,  and  Herodium,  and  Jericho.  After  these, 
Jamnia  and  Joppa,  preside  over  the  parts  around  ; and  beyond  these 
are  the  territories  of  Gamalitis  and  Gaulanitis,  Batanaea,  and  Tra- 
chonitis,  which  also  form  portions  of  Agrippa’s  dominions.  Beginning 
at  Mount  Lebanon,  and  the  fountains  of  the  Jordan,  this  latter 
district  extends  in  breadth  to  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  in  length 
from  a village,  called  Arpha,  as  far  as  Julias.  Its  inhabitants  are  a 
mixture  of  Jews  and  Syrians.  Thus  have  we,  with  all  possible 
brevity,  described  Judaea,  and  the  country  circumjacent. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

1.  A detachment  of  a thousand  horse,  and  six  thousand  foot, 
under  the  command  of  Placidus  the  tribune,  formed  the  force  sent 
by  Vespasian  to  the  relief  of  Sepphoris,  The  troops,  after  encamp- 
ing on  the  Great  Plain,  were  divided— the  infantry  being  quartered 
in  the  town  for  its  protection,  the  cavalry  continuing  in  their 
intrenchments.  This  force,  making  frequent  excursions  from  both 
points,  overran  the  surrounding  country,  and  caused  great  annoy- 
ance to  the  army  of  Josephus,  which  remained  quiescent,  by  ravaging 
the  districts  outside  the  walls  of  the  several  towns,  and  driving  back 
all  who  ventured  out. 

Josephus,  however,  assaulted  the  city,  hoping  to  reduce  the  place ; 
which,  previous  to  his  secession  from  the  Galilaeans,  he  had  fortified  so 
strongly,  that  its  capture  would  have  been  a difficult  achievement  even 
to  the  Romans.  He  was  in  consequence  frustrated  in  his  expecta- 
tions ; having  found  himself  unable  either  to  compel,  or  persuade, 
the  Sepphorites  to  surrender.  Thus  he  provoked  more  active  hostili- 
ties against  the  country,  and  neither  day  nor  night  did  the  Romans, 
in  resentment  at  this  attempt,  cease  to  lay  waste  their  plains,  carrying 
off  the  property  in  the  district,  killing  invariably  all  capable  of 
hearing  arms,  and  enslaving  the  more  feeble.  Hence  was  Galilee 
filled  from  end  to  end  with  fire  and  carnage,  nor  was  it  granted 
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immunity  from  any  species  of  suffering  or  calamity : for  there  was 
but  one  refuge  for  the  distressed — the  cities  fortified  by  Josephus. 

2.  Now  Titus,  having  passed  over  from  Achaia  to  Alexandria  more 
quickly  than  was  usual  in  the  winter  season,  took  command  of  the 
force  for  which  he  had  been  sent,  and  proceeding  by  forced  marches, 
soon  arrived  at  Ptolemais.  Here  meeting  his  father  to  the  two 
legions  under  his  orders,  the  highly  distinguished  fifth  and  tenth,  he 
united  that  brought  by  himself— the  fifteenth.  These  were  followed  by 
eighteen  cohorts.  There  came  five,  also,  with  one  squadron  of  cavalry, 
from  Casarea,  and  five  other  squadrons  from  Syria.  Of  the  cohorts, 
ten  had  each  a thousand  infantry : the  remaining  thirteen,  six  hun- 
dred foot,  and  a hundred  and  twenty  horse.  A considerable  number 
of  auxiliaries,  likewise,  had  been  assembled,  furnished  by  the  kings, 
Antiochus,  Agrippa,  and  Sokemus,  who  severally  contributed  two 
thousand  foot-archers,  and  a thousand  horse.  Malchus,  the  Arabian, 
sent  a thousand  cavalry,  and  five  thousand  infantry,  most  of  whom 
were  bowmen : so  that  the  entire  army,  horse  and  foot,,  including  the 
royal  contingents,  amounted  to  nearly  sixty  thousand  men,  exclusive 
of  servants,  who  were  extremely  numerous,  but,  on  account  of  their 
military  training,  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  apart  from  the  available 
force ; constantly  engaged,  as  they  were,  in  their  masters  exercises 
during  peace,  and  sharing  danger  with  them  in  war  ; so  that  neithei 
in  skill,  nor  prowess,  were  they  second  to  any  but  them. 


CHAPTER  V. 

1 . Here  one  cannot  but  admire  the  foresight  of  the  Romans  in 
providing  themselves  with  servants,  useful  not  only  in  the  ordinary 
offices  of  life,  but  also  in  war.  And  indeed,  if  we  look  into  the 
other  branches  of  their  military  discipline,  we  shall  have  proof,  that 
they  have  acquired  an  empire  so  extensive  by  military  conduct,  not 
received  it  as  the  gift  of  fortune.  For  it  is  not  actual  war  which 
gives  them  the  first  lesson  in  arms ; nor  at  the  call  of  necessity  alone 
do  they  move  their  hands,  having  ceased  to  use  them  in  time  of  peace : 
but,  as  if' they  had  grown  with  their  weapons,  they  have  no  truce  with 
exercises,  no  waiting  for  occasions.  These  trainings  differ  in  nothing 
from  the  veritable  efforts  of  combat;  every  soldier  being  kept  in  daily 
practice,  and  acting  with  the  energy  of  those  really  engaged  in  war. 
Hence  the  perfect  ease  with  which  they  sustain  the  conflict.  For 
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no  confusion  displaces  them  from  their  accustomed  order  : no  panic 
disturbs  ; no  labour  exhausts.  It  follows,  therefore,  as  a certain  result, 
that  they  invariably  conquer  those  not  similarly  trained : nor  would 
he  err,  who  should  style  their  exercises  bloodless  conflicts,  and  their 
conflicts  bloody  exercises.  Neither  can  they  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the 
sudden  attack  of  an  enemy ; for  at  whatever  point  they  may  invade  a 
hostile  territory,  they  never  engage  in  battle  until  they  have  fortified 
their  camp.  This  they  construct  not  at  random,  or  irregularly ; 
nor  do  all,  or  without  order,  take  a share  in  the  work : but  should 
the  surface  be  unequal,  it  is  levelled,  and  the  camp  is  squared  by 
admeasurement ; and  then  a body  of  artificers  follows,  with  tools  for 
building. 

2.  The  interior  of  the  camp  they  set  apart  for  tents.  In  its 
exterior  the  circuit  presents  the  aspect  of  a wall,  furnished  with 
towers  at  equal  distances;  in  the  intervals  between  which  are  disposed 
scorpions,  catapults,  stone-projectors,  and  every  propelling  engine,  all 
ready  to  hurl  missiles. 

Four  gates  are  constructed,  one  in  each  side  of  the  surrounding  wall, 
with  level  approaches,  for  the  easy  admission  of  beasts  of  burden,  and 
wide  enough  for  a sally  in  case  of  emergency.  The  camp,  inside,  is 
conveniently  distributed  into  streets.  In  the  middle  are  the  tents  of 
the  officers,  and  in  the  centre  of  these  that  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
closely  resembling  a temple.  Thus,  as  it  were  on  a sudden,  a city 
appears  to  spring  up,  with  its  market-place,  and  a quarter  for  handi- 
craft trades,  and  seats,  also,  for  the  centurions  and  divisional  com- 
manders, where  they  adjudicate  whensoever  differences  occur.  The 
outer  wall  is  raised,  and  all  within  completed  quicker  than  thought, 
owing  to  the  number  and  skill  of  the  workmen  ; and  if  occasion 
demand,  a trench  is  drawn  round  outside,  in  depth  four  cubits,  and  the 
same  in  breadth. 

3.  Thus  protected,  they  lodge  in  tents  by  companies,  with  quietness 
and  decorum.  All  their  other  business  also  is  transacted  with  order 
and  precision.  The  duty  of  procuring  wood,  com,  and  water,  as 
required,  is  imposed  on  the  several  companies  in  turn;  nor  is  it 
optional  with  each  when  he  shall  sup  or  dine  ; but  all  take  their  meals 
together.  Their  times  for  sleeping,  keeping  watch,  and  rising,  are 
notified  by  trumpet : nor  is  any  thing  done  without  command. 

At  the  first  dawn  the  soldiery  wait,  severally,  on  their  respective 
centurions ; and  these  on  the  tribunes,  to  salute  them  ; with  whom  all 
the  superior  officers  visit  the  commander-in-chief,  who  gives  them, 
according  to  custom,  the  watchword,  and  other  orders,  to  carry  to 
their  subordinates.  This  also  they  do  in  action,  conveying  themselves 
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with  promptitude,  wherever  required,  and  moving  with  unbroken 
ranks,  whether  in  the  charge  or  retreat. 

4.  When  they  are  to  break  up  from  their  encampment,  the  trumpet 
gives  the  signal,  and  all  are  on  the  alert.  At  the  signal  given  they 
strike  their  tents,  and  everything  is  got  ready  for  their  departure. 
The  trumpets  again  sound  for  packing  their  equipments,  on  which 
they  put  their  baggage  with  all  haste  upon  the  mules  and  other 
beasts  of  burden,  and  stand  ready  to  spring  forward,  as  if  from 
a starting-post.  They  then  set  fire  to  their  camp,  as  well  because 
they  could  with  ease  again  construct  it  there,  as  lest  it  should  at  any 
time  prove  useful  to  the  enemy.  A third  time  the  trumpets,  in  like 
manner,  give  the  signal  for  departure,  hastening  those  who  from 
any  cause  may  be  delaying,  so  that  none  be  absent  fiom  the  ranks. 
The  herald,  standing  on  the  right  of  the  commander,  then  thrice  de- 
mands, in  their  native  tongue,  whether  they  are  ready  for  war;  to  which 
they  as  often  answer,  with  loud  and  animated  voice,  “ Ready,”  almost 
anticipating  the  question  ; and,  inspired  with  a kind  of  martial  enthu- 
siasm, they  lift  up  their  right  hand  simultaneously  with  the  shout. 

5.  Then  going  forth,  they  proceed  all  silently  and  with  order,  each 
keeping  his  own  place  in  the  array,  as  in  battle.  The  infantiy  are 
protected  by  breast-plates  and  helmets,  and  wear  a sword  on  either 
side  ; that  on  the  left  is  much  the  longer,  the  other,  on  the  right,  not 
exceeding  a span.  The  picked  body  of  infantry,  which  attend  the 
general,  bear  a lance  and  shield  ; the  remainder  of  the  phalanx  a 
javelin  and  oblong  buckler,  a saw  and  a basket,  a mattock  and 
a hatchet,  a strap  of  leather,  an  edged  hook,  and  a chain,  with  provi- 
sions for  three  days ; so  that  the  foot-soldier  differs  but  little  from  the 
baggage  mules. 

The  cavalry  have  a long  sword  on  the  right  side,  a long  lance  in 
hand,  and  a shield,  lying  obliquely  on  the  horse’s  flank.  In  a quiver 
are  carried  three  or  more  darts,  with  broad  heads,  not  inferior  in 
size  to  spears.  They  all  wear  helmets,  moreover,  and  breastplates, 
like  the  infantry.  Those  chosen  to  attend  the  general  differ  not  in 
a single  weapon  from  the  regular  cavalry.  The  legion  selected  by 
lot  uniformly  leads. 

6.  Thus  the  Romans  march  and  repose,  and  such  are  their  several 
kinds  of  arms.  In  battle  nothing  is  done  unadvisedly,  or  preci- 
pitately ; but  consideration  invariably  precedes  every  operation,  and 
actions  follow  the  decision.  Hence  they  very  rarely  err ; and  if  they 
stumble,  the  mistake  is  easily  rectified. 

They  deem,  moreover,  that  mischances  resulting  from  previous  con- 
sultation are  preferable  to  success,  arising  merely  from  the  chance  ol 
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fortune ; inasmuch  as  fortuitous  advantage  seduces  into  negligence  : 
whereas,  should  aught  untoward  befall,  deliberation  suggests  a useful 
caution  against  its  recurrence.  Besides,  accidental  successes  are  not 
to  be  ascribed  to  him  who  obtains  them ; while  if,  contrary  to  ex- 
pectation, disasters  happen,  it  is  a consolation  that  the  subject  had 
been  duly  considered. 

7.  By  their  exercises  in  arms  they  invigorate  not  their  bodies 
alone,  but  their  minds.  Fear,  also,  is  an  element  in  their  training. 
For  their  regulations  not  only  punish  capitally  the  desertion  of  a 
post,  but  even  a slight  remissness  in  duty.  And  their  officers  are 
still  more  reverenced  than  their  laws ; inasmuch  as,  by  rewards  to  the 
deserving,  they  outweigh  the  imputation  of  cruelty  towards  those  who 
are  punished. 

Their  prompt  obedience  to  their  officers  is  such,  that,  while  it  is 
ornamental  in  peace,  in  the  field  it  moves,  as  one  hody,  the  whole 
army : so  simple  is  the  construction  of  them  ranks : so  easily  per- 
formed are  their  evolutions : so  quick  their  ears  to  orders,  their 
eyes  to  signs,  and  their  hands  to  deeds.  Hence  they  are  uniformly 
swift  to  execute  orders,  and  very  slow  to  sink  under  suffering  : nor  is 
it  on  record  that  they  have  ever  been  daunted,  while  in  array,  whether 
by  numbers,  stratagem,  difficulty  of  position,  or  yet  by  fortune ; for 
they  always  rely  more  firmly  upon  endurance  than  upon  fortune. 

Where  counsel,  therefore,  precedes  action,  and  so  efficient  an 
army  seconds  deliberation,  what  wonder,  if,  on  the  east — the  Euphrates, 
on  the  west — the  ocean,  on  the  south — the  most  fertile  region  of  Libya, 
and  on  the  north — the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  be  the  limits  of  the 
empire  ? For  it  may,  with  propriety,  be  said,  that  the  possessions 
are  inferior  to  those  who  have  acquired  them. 

8.  These  particulars  I have  detailed,  not  so  much  with  the  view  of 
extolling  the  Romans,  as  to  console  those  whom  they  have  vanquished, 
and  to  deter  the  disaffected.  And  it  may  happen  that  those  of  my 
polite  readers,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  may  derive 
information  from  this  account  of  the  Roman  military  discipline.  I 
now  return  whence  I have  digressed. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

1.  Vespasian,  with  his  son  Titus,  was  detained  some  time  in 
Ptolemais,  organizing  his  forces.  Placidus,  while  over-running 
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Galilee,  put  to  tlie  sword  vast  numbers  of  his  captives,  the  feebler 
and  dispirited  portion  of  the  population;  but  remarking  that  the 
fighting  men  invariably  fled  to  the  cities  fortified  by  Josephus, 
he  advanced  against  the  strongest  of  them — Jotapata;  expecting, 
by  a sudden  assault,  to  carry  it  with  little  difficulty,  and  thus 
acquire  for  himself  a high  reputation  with  those  generals,  while  he 
would  at  the  same  moment  be  furthering  their  future  operations. 
For  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  the  other  towns — were  this,  the 
strongest  of  them  all,  reduced — would  be  led,  through  fear,  to  sur- 
render. 

In  this  hope,  however,  he  was  much  deceived.  For  the  people  of 
Jotapata,  aware  of  his  approach,  lay  in  wait  for  him  in  front  of  the 
town;  and  being  in  large  force,  prepared  for  battle,  and  eager  to 
engage,  as  for  their  endangered  city,  wives,  and  children,  they  fell 
unexpectedly  upon  the  Romans,  and  quickly  routed  them.  Many  of 
the  Romans  were  wounded,  but  seven  only  were  killed,  owing  to  the 
unbroken  order  of  their  retreat,  and  the  superficial  nature  of  their 
wounds;  since  their  bodies  were  in  every  part  protected,  and  the 
Jews  threw  their  missiles  from  a distance,  rather  than  venture  into 
close  combat — the  one  party  being  ill  defended,  the  other  fully  ac- 
coutred. Of  the  Jews  three  fell,  and  a few  were  wounded.  Placidus, 
finding  himself  too  weak  for  an  attempt  on  the  town,  retreated. 

2.  Vespasian  himself,  however,  intent  on  the  invasion  of  Galilee, 
withdrew  from  Ptolemais,  disposing  his  army  for  the  march  according 
to  the  Roman  usage.  The  light-armed  auxiliaries,  and  the  archers,  he 
ordered  in  advance,  to  repel  any  sudden  onset  of  the  enemy,  and  to 
explore  those  woods,  which  were  suspected,  and  suited  for  ambuscade. 
Next  came  the  heavy-armed  division  of  the  Romans,  foot  and  horse. 
Following  these  were  ten  men,  drafted  from  every  hundred,  carrying 
their  baggage,  and  the  camp-measures : and  in  their  rear  the  pioneers, 
to  remove  the  irregularities  of  the  road,  level  what  was  rugged,  and 
cut  down  the  obstructing  woods,  lest  the  troops  should  be  harassed  by 
obstacles  on  the  route.  Behind  these  he  arranged  his  own  baggage, 
with  that  of  the  officers  under  his  command  ; and  protected  it  by  a 
considerable  corps  of  cavalry.  He  then  appeared  himself,  attended 
by  a select  body  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  by  the  spearmen.  Next 
advanced  the  cavalry  belonging  to  the  legion  ; for  to  each  legion  were 
attached  a hundred  and  twenty  horse.  These  were  followed  by  the 
mules,  carrying  the  besieging  engines,  and  the  other  machines : and 
these  again  by  the  general  officers,  and  the  prefects  of  the  cohorts, 
with  the  tribunes,  accompanied  by  a chosen  body  of  troops. 

Next  were  seen  the  ensigns  surrounding  the  eagle,  which  is  at  the 
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head  of  every  Roman  legion— the  eagle,  at  once  the  king  of  all 
birds,  and  the  bravest;  hence  it  seems  to  them  the  symbol  of 
empire,  and  an  omen  of  conquest  over  whomsoever  they  may  attack. 
These  sacred  emblems  preceded  the  trumpeters,  after  whom  came 
up  the  phalanx  formed  in  rank,  six  abreast,  attended  by  a centu- 
rion, who,  according  to  custom,  superintended  the  order  of  march. 
The  infantry  were  succeeded  by  the  whole  of  the  servants  of  the 
respective  legions,  conducting  the  mules  and  other  beasts  of  burden, 
which  carried  the  soldiers’  baggage.  After  the  legions  came  the 
crowd  of  sutlers,  followed,  for  security,  by  a rearguard  composed  of 
light  and  heavy  armed  infantry,  and  a considerable  body  of  cavalry. 

3.  Proceeding  with  his  army  in  this  order,  Vespasian  reached  the 
frontiers  of  Galilee.  Plere  he  encamped ; and  curbing  the  troops, 
who  were  eager  for  action,  made  a display  of  his  force  with  a view  to 
strike  terror  into  the  enemy,  and,  ere  the  sword  was  drawn,  give 
them  time  for  repentance.  He  withal  prepared  for  the  siege  of  the 
strongholds.  And,  in  truth,  the  appearance  of  the  general  awakened 
regret  for  their  revolt  in  many,  and  alarm  in  all.  Accordingly,  those 
who  were  encamped  with  Josephus  at  a town  called  Garis,  not  far 
from  Sepphoris,  on  learning  that  the  war  was  approaching,  and  the 
Romans  on  the  point  of  attacking  them,  dispersed  in  flight,  not  only 
before  a blow  was  struck,  but  ere  they  had  even  seen  their  foes. 

Josephus  was  left  alone  with  a handful  of  men,  and  having  per- 
ceived that  his  force  was  by  no  means  sufficient  to  await  the  onset 
of  his  opponents — that  the  spirits  of  the  Jews  were  sunk— and  that 
the  greater  part  would  gladly,  if  they  thought  they  could  place  con- 
fidence in  them,  enter  into  terms,— had  already  entertained  fears  for 
the  issue  of  the  contest,  and  now  deemed  it  prudent  to  remove  as 
far  as  possible  from  danger.  Accordingly,  with  those  who  still 
adhered  to  him.  he  fled  to  Tiberias. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

1 . V espasian  having  arrived  before  the  city  of  Gadara,  carried  it 
on  the  first  assault,  having  come  upon  it  when  it  was  destitute  of  an 
effective  force.  On  entering  the  town,  he  put  to  death  ■without  dis- 
tinction all  from  youth  upward  : the  Romans  showing  compassion  to 
none  of  adult  age,  as  well  from  hatred  to  the  nation,  as  in  recollection 
of  the  outrages  committed  against  Cestius.  The  city  itself  he  reduced 
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to  ashes,  all  the  hamlets  and  small  towns  around  sharing  its  fate. 
Some  of  these  had  been  totally  deserted : the  inhabitants  of  the  others 
he  enslaved. 

2.  The  arrival  of  Josephus  in  the  city  which  he  had  selected  for 
safety,  filled  it  with  alarm  ; for  the  Tiberians  felt  assured,  that,  had 
he  not  utterly  despaired  of  the  contest,  he  would  not  have  fled.  Nor, 
in  this  respect,  did  they  mistake  his  views.  For  he  saw  the  downward 
tendency  of  Jewish  affairs,  and  knew  that  but  one  means  of  preserva- 
tion remained — a total  change  of  purpose.  Yet,  though  personally  he 
expected  pardon  from  the  Romans,  he  would,  notwithstanding,  have 
suffered  a thousand  deaths,  rather  than  betray  his  country,  and,  by 
dishonouring  the  command  entrusted  to  him,  live  in  prosperity  among 
those  against  whom  he  had  been  commissioned  to  take  the  field. 
He  determined  therefore  to  write  to  the  party  in  power  at  Jeru- 
salem an  accurate  statement  of  the  posture  of  affairs,  so  as  that  he 
might  neither,  by  exaggerating  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  he  in  the 
sequel  upbraided  with  timidity,  nor,  by  underrating  it,  inspire  them 
with  confidence,  when  perhaps  inclined  to  repent : in  order  that, 
should  they  choose  to  enter  into  terms,  they  might  return  him  an 
answer  to  that  effect  without  delay ; or,  resolving  on  hostilities,  send 
him  a force  able  to  cope  with  the  Romans.  Having  written  to  this 
effect,  he  immediately  forwarded  his  letter  by  a courier  to  Jerusalem. 

3.  Vespasian  having  heard  that  a large  body  of  the  enemy  had  fled 
to  Jotapata,  and  that  it  was,  moreover,  their  strongest  sally-port, 
impatient  to  reduce  it,  despatched  both  horse  and  foot  to  level  the 
road,  which,  being  mountainous  and  rocky,  was  difficult  even  for 
infantry,  but  impracticable  for  cavalry.  In  four  days  the  work  was 
completed,  and  a spacious  high-way  opened  for  the  troops.  On  the 
fifth,  which  was  the  twenty -first  of  the  month  Artemisius,  Josephus 
withdrew  from  Tiberias,  and,  making  his  way  to  Jotapata,  revived  the 
drooping  spirits  of  the  Jews.  The  welcome  tidings  of  this  change  of 
position  were  communicated  to  Vespasian  by  a deserter,  who  urged 
him  to  attack  the  town,  as  its  capture  would  seal  the  fate  of  the  whole 
of  Judaea,  could  he  with  it  secure  Josephus. 

This  intelligence  Vespasian  caught  at  as  in  the  highest  degree 
auspicious,  regarding  it  as  ordered  by  Providence,  that  the  man, 
reputed  the  most  sagacious  of  his  opponents,  should  enter  a self- 
selected  prison.  He,  therefore,  immediately  detached  Placidus  with 
a thousand  horse,  accompanied  by  Ebutius  the  decurion,  an  officer 
distinguished  alike  for  gallantry  and  prudence,  with  orders  to  invest 
the  town,  lest  Josephus  should  clandestinely  effect  his  escape. 

4.  The  next  day  Vespasian  followed  with  his  whole  force : and, 
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marching  until  evening,  arrived  before  Jotapata.  Leading  his  army 
to  the  north  quarter,  he  encamped  on  an  eminence  seven  furlongs 
distant  from  the  town,  endeavouring  to  place  himself  as  fully  in  view 
of  the  enemy  as  possible,  in  order  to  strike  them  with  terror;  and 
with  such  alarm  were  the  Jews  instantly  seized,  that  no  one  ventured 
beyond  the  walls. 

The  Romans,  however,  were  disinclined  to  an  immediate  attack, 
as  they  had  marched  during  the  entire  day  ; but  they  encompassed  the 
city  with  a double  file  of  infantry,  forming,  exterior  to  this,  a third 
line  of  cavalry,  thus  closing  up  every  egress.  This,  as  it  cut  off  all 
hope  of  escape,  stimulated  the  Jews  to  deeds  of  intrepid  daring  ; for, 
in  war,  nothing  is  a stronger  incentive  to  valour  than  necessity. 

5.  An  attack  being  made  next  day,  the  Jews,  who  remained  on  the 
spot,  and  had  encamped  before  the  wall,  at  first  gallantly  faced  the 
Romans.  But  when  Vespasian,  having  brought  up  against  them  the 
archers,  the  slingers,  and  the  whole  host  that  fought  with  missiles, 
gave  orders  to  charge,  while  he  himself,  with  the  infantry,  pushed  up 
the  acclivity  in  that  quarter  where  an  impression  might  with  little 
difficulty  be  made  upon  the  wall,  Josephus,  alarmed  for  the  town, 
dashed  forward,  and  with  him  the  whole  Jewish  force.  Falling  in 
a compact  body  on  the  Romans,  they  drove  them  from  the  ramparts, 
and  performed  many  feats  of  prowess  and  intrepidity. 

But  not  less  than  they  inflicted,  did  they  suffer  in  return.  For, 
in  the  same  degree  as  despair  of  safety  stimulated  the  J ews,  did  dread 
of  disgrace  urge  on  the  Romans.  These  were  armed  by  skill  and 
strength:  those  were  led  on  by  wild  impetuosity.  Having  fought 
through  the  entire  day,  the  combatants  were  parted  by  night.  On  the 
side  of  the  Romans  many  were  wounded,  and  thirteen  killed : of  the 
Jews  seventeen  fell,  but  the  wounded  amounted  to  six  hundred. 

6.  On  the  day  following,  the  Jews,  sallying  out,  again  attacked  the 

Romans,  and  fought  with  much  greater  vigour,  having  become  more 
confident  from  the  unexpected  success  of  their  resistance  on  the 
preceding  day,  yet  finding  the  Romans  withal  more  eager  for  the 
combat ; for  they  were  inflamed  to  fury  by  shame,  deeming  it  defeat 
not  instantly  to  conquer.  Until  the  fifth  day  the  assaults  ol  the  be- 
siegers were  unintermitted,  while  the  sallies  of  the  people  of  Jotapata, 
and  their  attacks  from  the  ramparts,  were  gallantly  maintained : the 

Jews  were  undismayed  at  the  strength  ot  their  foes;  the  Romans 
undeterred  by  the  difficulties  they  encountered. 

7.  Jotapata  is  almost  one  entire  precipice.  On  the  other  sides  it  is 
surrounded  by  ravines  of  such  extreme  depth,  that,  in  looking  down, 
the  sight  fails  before  it  can  fathom  them ; while  on  the  north  alone  it 
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is  accessible,  whereon  the  city  is  built  in  a sinuous  line,  on  the  slope 
of  the  mountain.  This  side,  Josephus,  when  fortifying  the  city,  had 
encompassed  with  a wall,  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  occupying  the 
summit  above  it.  Concealed  by  the  mountains  which  encircled  it,  the 
town,  until  you  came  upon  it,  was  totally  invisible.  Such  strength 
had  Jotapata. 

8.  Vespasian,  contending  not  only  with  the  nature  of  the  place,  but 
with  the  daring  valour  of  its  defenders,  resolved  to  prosecute  the 
siege  with  vigour ; and,  having  assembled  the  officers  under  his  com- 
mand, he  held  a council  touching  the  attack.  It  being  determined  to 
raise  a mound  on  the  accessible  quarter  of  the  wall,  he  sent  out  his 
whole  army  £o  procure  materials ; and  the  surrounding  mountains  being 
stripped,  and  timber  with  stones  in  vast  quantities  collected,  some,  as 
a protection  from  the  darts  discharged  from  above,  extended  hurdles 
over  the  works,  and  beneath  them  constructed  the  mounds,  little  if  at 
all  impeded  by  the  missiles  from  the  ramparts ; whilst  others  tore  up 
the  neighbouring  hillocks,  and  brought  a constant  supply  of  earth ; 
and  the  troops  being  divided  into  three  sections,  no  one  was  idle.  The 
Jews,  meanwhile,  cast  dow'n  on  their  defences  huge  rocks  from  the 
ramparts,  and  every  species  of  missile  ; and  though  they  did  not  pene- 
trate, the  crash  was  so  loud  and  terrific  as  to  impede  the  workmen. 

9.  Vespasian,  having  disposed  in  a semicircle  the  projectile  engines 
—of  which  there  were  in  all  a hundred  and  sixty— gave  orders  to 
aim  at  the  men  stationed  on  the  wall.  At  the  same  time  the  catapults 
vomited  forth  a whizzing  storm  of  lances  ; and  rocks  of  a talent  weight 
were  thrown  by  the  stone-projectors,  with  fire  and  dense  showers  of 
arrows,  which  not  only  rendered  the  ramparts  inaccessible  to  the  be- 
sieged, but  as  much  of  the  interior,  also,  as  came  within  their  range  : 
for  the  host  of  Arabian  archers,  with  all  the  javelin-throwers  and 
slingers,  simultaneously  with  the  machines,  poured  in  their  volleys. 

The  Jews,  however,  though  checked  in  their  defence  from  the  ram- 
parts, were  not  inactive  ; but  sallying  out  in  parties,  as  in  predatory 
warfare,  they  tore  down  the  coverings  of  the  workmen,  and  wounded 
them  when  thus  unprotected ; and  wherever  these  fell  back,  they 
threw  down  the  mound,  and  set  fire  to  the  palisades  and  hurdles. 
This  continued  until  Vespasian,  perceiving  that  the  intervals  between 
the  works  were  the  occasion  of  this  disaster,  as  the  vacant  spaces 
afforded  opening  for  attack,  united  the  defences;  and  his  forces, 
at  the  same  time,  being  formed  into  close  line,  these  irruptions  were 
repressed. 

10.  The  mound  being  now  raised,  and  brought  almost  to  a level 
with  the  battlements,  Josephus,  thinking  it  deplorable  if  he  could  not 
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devise  counter  measures  for  the  preservation  of  the  town,  assembled 
the  workmen,  and  directed  them  to  increase  the  height  of  the  wall. 
On  their  asserting  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  build,  whilst  they 
were  assailed  with  such  showers  of  missiles,  he  invented  a covering 
for  them  of  the  following  description.  Having  ordered  piles  to  be 
fixed,  on  these  he  stretched  the  raw  hides  of  oxen,  that  they  might 
receive  the  stones  from  the  engines,  yielding  withal  to  the  stroke  ; 
while  the  other  missiles  would  glance  off  from  them,  and  the  fire  be 
checked  by  their  moisture.  These  he  placed  before  the  builders, 
who,  thus  screened,  wrought  in  safety  day  and  night  at  the  wall, 
until  it  attained  an  altitude  of  twenty  cubits.  They  then  erected  on 
it  a number  of  towers,  and  defended  the  whole  by  a strong  breast- 
work. This  greatly  disheartened  the  Romans,  who  already  fancied 
themselves  within  the  town  ; and  they  were  struck  with  dismay  at 
the  ingenuity  of  Josephus,  and  the  intrepidity  of  the  besieged. 

11.  Vespasian  was  exasperated  as  well  by  the  subtlety  of  this 
stratagem,  as  by  the  gallantry  of  the  people  of  Jot  .-'ta.  For,  inspired 
with  fresh  confidence  by  this  bulwark,  they  sallied  out  upon  the  Romans, 
and  maintained,  in  bands,  daily  conflicts  with  them,  employing  every 
artifice  used  by  predatory  bands,  pillaging  what  came  in  their  way, 
and  destroying  the  other  works  with  fire.  At  length  Vespasian, 
restraining  his  troops  from  battle,  determined  to  sit  down  before  the 
city,  and  starve  it  into  a surrender  ; concluding  that  the  besieged 
would  either  be  compelled  by  want  of  necessaries  to  sue  for  mercy, 
or,  obstinately  holding  out  to  the  last,  be  consumed  by  famine. 
He  further  expected  to  find  them  more  easy  to  deal  with  in  the  con- 
flict, should  he,  after  remitting  his  attacks,  again  fall  upon  them, 
when  wasted  by  hunger.  He  therefore  directed  all  the  different 
outlets  to  be  guarded. 

12.  The  besieged,  meanwhile,  had  abundance  of  corn,  and  of 
every  other  provision,  except  salt.  There  was,  however,  a scarcity 
of  water,  as,  having  no  fountain  in  the  city,  the  inhabitants  sup- 
plied themselves  with  rain-water.  Now  it  rains  but  lightly,  if  at 
all,  during  the  summer,  and,  as  they  were  besieged  at  that  season,  they 
were  filled  with  dismay  at  the  bare  apprehension  of  thirst,  and 
became  deeply  dejected,  as  if  water  had  already  entirely  failed.  For 
Josephus,  seeing  the  city  abound  with  other  necessaries,  and  that 
there  was  no  want  of  courage  to  defend  it : — wishing,  besides,  to 
protract  the  siege  beyond  the  expectation  of  the  Romans — distributed 
water  by  measure.  But  to  have  it  thus  dealt  out  they  considered 
more  grievous  than  total  want ; and  the  deprivation  of  liberty  to  drink 
freely,  only  incited  their  craving : so  that  their  spirits  sank  as  if  they 
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had  been  already  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  of  thirst.  Nor  had 
their  situation  in  this  respect  escaped  the  Romans.  For,  from 
the  opposite  quarter  they  observed  them  over  the  wall,  flocking 
together  to  one  spot,  and  there  receiving  the  water  by  measure ; and, 
directing  their  javelin-projectors  against  that  place,  they  slew  many. 

13.  Vespasian,  indeed,  hoped  that  the  reservoirs  would  ere  long  be 
exhausted,  and  that  they  would  be  compelled  to  surrender  the  city. 
But  Josephus,  with  a view  to  crush  this  hope,  ordered  a number  of  the 
people  to  steep  their  garments,  and  hang  them  out  round  the  battle- 
ments, so  that  the  whole  wall  suddenly  streamed.  On  this,  dejection 
and  dismay  seized  the  Romans,  who  beheld  so  much  water  thrown 
away  as  in  scorn  by  those  whom  they  supposed  not  to  have  where- 
withal to  drink.  Their  general,  accordingly,  despairing  of  reducing 
the  city  by  want,  again  had  recourse  to  force  of  arms.  This  the  Jews 
ardently  desired  : for,  without  hope  alike  for  themselves  and  the 
city,  they  preferred  death  in  battle  to  famine  and  drought. 

14.  Josephus,  however,  in  addition  to  this  stratagem,  devised  yet 
another  for  obtaining  supplies.  By  the  bed  of  a mountain-torrent, 
which  ran  along  the  western  side  of  the  ravine,  and  which,  from  its 
ruggedness  and  difficulty,  had  been  neglected  by  the  guards,  he  sent 
messengers,  with  letters  to  such  of  the  Jews  outside  as  he  wished, 
and  received  from  them,  in  return,  abundance  of  every  thing  that 
was  deficient  in  the  city.  These  messengers  he  directed,  when 
coining  in,  to  creep,  for  the  most  part,  past  the  sentries,  and  to  cover 
their  backs  with  sheepskins  ; in  order,  that,  should  they  be  observed 
by  night,  they  might  present  the  appearance  of  dogs;  but  the 
guards  at  length  detected  the  artifice,  and  secured  the  outlet. 

15.  At  this  period,  Josephus,  sensible  that  the  city  could  not  long 
hold  out,  and  that  his  own  safety  would  be  endangered  should  he 
remain,  concerted  measures  for  flight  in  conjunction  with  the  leading 
men.  But  perceiving  his  intention,  the  people  poured  around  him, 
entreating  him  not  to  disregard  those  whose  sole  dependence  was  on 
him  : for  there  was  still  a hope  of  safety  for  the  town,  as,  should  he 
continue  with  them,  every  one  would  cheerfully  maintain  the  struggle 
for  his  sake;  and  should  they  be  taken,  his  presence  would  be  a 
comfort.  It  became  him,  therefore,  neither  to  fly  from  his  foes,  nor  to 
desert  his  friends ; nor  to  spring  as  from  a storm-tossed  ship,  which 
he  had  entered  in  a calm  for  thus  he  would  overwhelm  the  city,  as 
no  one  would  dare  longer  to  oppose  the  enemy,  should  he  withdraw, 
by  whose  means  alone  their  courage  could  be  called  forth. 

16.  Josephus,  dissembling  his  anxiety  for  his  own  safety,  replied, 
that  it  was  for  their  sakes  he  retired.  For,  while  they  were  safe,  his 
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presence  could  not  much  avail  them;  whereas,  should  they  be  cap- 
tured his  ruin  would  be  a needless  addition;  while,  were  he  dis- 
engaged from  the  siege,  he  might  render  them  the  most  essential  service 
outside  ; since  he  would  with  all  haste  assemble  the  Galilaeans  from  the 
district,’ and,  by  hostilities  in  another  quarter,  draw  off  the  Romans 
from  their  walls.  lie  could  not  see  in  what  his  remaining  could  be 
useful  to  them,  under  present  circumstances,  except  to  stimulate  the 
Romans  to  press  the  siege,  inasmuch  as  his  capture  was  their  chief 
object;  whereas,  if  informed  that  he  had  fled,  they  would  naturally 

relax  their  efforts  against  the  town. 

Unmoved,  however,  by  these  arguments,  the  multitude  only  clung 
to  him  the  more  closely.  Children,  and  old  men,  and  women  with 
infants  in  their  arms,  fell  down  in  tears  before  him,  and  embraced 
and  held  his  feet,  imploring  him  with  bitter  lamentations  to  stay  and 
share  their  fortune  : not  from  envy  of  his  safety,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
but  in  hope  of  their  mm.  For  they  thought  that  no  misfortune 
could  befall  them,  if  Josephus  continued  with  them. 

17.  Should  he  accede  withal,  it  would,  he  thought,  be  ascribed  to 
their  solicitations  : while,  if  he  attempted  to  stir,  a prison  awaited  him. 
At  the  same  time,  compassion  for  their  distress  broke  down  utterly  his 
desire  to  leave  them.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  remain ; and,  converting 
the  common  despair  of  the  city  into  a weapon,  “Now  is  the  time,”  he 
cried,  “ to  begin  the  struggle,  when  hope  of  safety  there  is  none.  It  is 
honourable  to  exchange  life  for  glory  in  the  performance  of  some 
noble  enterprise,  which  will  be  handed  down  to  the  memory  of  le- 
mote  generations.”  Thus  saying,  he  proceeded  to  action ; and  sallying 
out  with  the  most  effective,  he  dispersed  the  sentries,  and,  pushing 
forward  to  the  Roman  camp,  tore  in  pieces  the  skins  which  sheltered 
those  on  the  mounds,  and  threw  fire  into  the  works.  In  like  manner, 
during  the  next,  and  following,  and  for  many  successive  days  and 
nights,  he  carried  on  the  contest  indefatigably. 

18.  In  consequence  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Romans  fiom  these 
sallies — for  they  were  ashamed  at  being  worsted  by  the  Jews,  and 
even  when  they  repulsed  them,  they  were  impeded  in  the  pursuit  b) 
their  heavy  armour,  while  their  opponents,  effecting  their  purpose,  ere 
the  Romans  could  retaliate,  escaped  into  the  town  Vespasian 
directed  the  troops  to  avoid  their  attacks,  and  not  to  engage  with 
men  bent  on  death.  “ For  nothing,”  he  said,  “ imparts  greater  energy 
than  despair ; and  their  vehemence  will  be  extinguished,  if  de- 
prived of  its  object,  as  fire  without  fuel.  It  becomes  even  the  Ro- 
mans to  conquer  with  safety,  since  they  war  not  from  necessity,  but 
for  acquisitions.”  Henceforward  hi  repelled  the  Jews  chiefly  by  the 
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Arabian  archers,  the  Syrian  slingers,  and  the  stone-throwers.  Nor 
were  the  many  projectile  engines  at  rest.  The  Jews,  suffering 
severely  from  these,  gave  way : but  when  once  inside  the  play  of 
the  far-ranging  engines,  they  pressed  furiously  on  the  Romans,  and 
fought,  prodigal  of  life  and  limb — one  party  in  succession  relieving 
another,  when  it  was  exhausted. 

19.  Vespasian  deeming  himself — from  the  time  thus  consumed, 
and  from  the  sallies  of  the  enemy — to  be  besieged  in  his  turn,  deter- 
mined, as  the  mounds  were  now  approaching  the  ramparts,  to  bring 
up  the  Ram.  This  is  an  immense  beam,  resembling  the  mast  of  a 
ship.  It  is  armed  at  the  extremity  with  a dense  mass  of  iron,  forged  in 
figure  of  a ram’s  head,  whence  it  derives  its  name.  It  is  suspended 
with  ropes  by  the  middle,  like  the  rod  of  a balance,  from  another 
beam,  which  is  supported  on  both  sides  by  strong  uprights.  Drawn 
back  by  a number  of  men,  and  by  their  united  strength  again  driven 
forward,  it  batters  the  wall  with  the  projecting  iron.  And  there  is 
no  tower  so  strong,  pr  wall  so  thick,  as,  though  it  may  resist  its  first 
strokes,  to  withstand  its  continued  play.  To  this  expedient  the 
Roman  general  had  recourse  in  his  anxiety  to  carry  the  city  by  storm, 
inasmuch  as  the  activity  of  the  Jews  had  rendered  the  blockade 
a hurtful  measure. 

The  Romans  now  advancing  their  catapults,  and  other  engines,  in 
order  to  reach  those  on  the  wall,  who  were  endeavouring  to  arrest 
their  progress,  commenced  operations.  The  archers  and  slingers,  in 
like  manner,  drew  up  nearer  ; and  the  Jews,  in  consequence,  daring 
no  longer  to  show  themselves  on  the  ramparts,  another  body  of  the 
Romans  brought  up  the  Ram,  protected  above  by  a continuous  line 
of  hurdles  and  skins,  for  security  both  to  themselves  and  the  engine. 
At  the  first  stroke  the  wall  was  shaken,  when  a fearful  shriek  was 
raised  by  those  inside,  as  if  they  were  already  captured. 

20.  Josephus,  seeing  the  Romans  constantly  playing  upon  the 
same  spot,  and  that  the  wall  was  all  but  a ruin,  devised  a method 
of  averting  for  a little  the  force  of  the  engine.  He  ordered  sacks 
filled  with  chaff  to  be  let  down  before  the  place  on  which  they 
observed  the  ram  uniformly  impelled,  that  they  might  cause  the  head 
to  swerve,  and,  yielding  to  the  stroke,  neutralize  its  violence.  This 
occasioned  the  Romans  serious  delay ; as,  wherever  they  turned  the 
engine,  those  above  attended  with  their  sacks,  which  they  submitted 
to  the  strokes ; so  that  the  blow  being  repelled,  the  wall  sustained 
no  injury ; until  the  Romans,  having  in  turn  recourse  to  long  poles 
with  edged  hooks  at  the  extremities,  cut  away  the  sacks. 

The  Ram  having  thus  regained  its  efficiency,  and  the  wall,  which 
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had  been  recently  built,  already  giving  way,  Josephus  and  his  com- 
rades hastened  to  defend  themselves  with  fire,  as  a last  resource  ; 
and,  snatching  up  whatever  combustible  matter  was  at  hand,  sallied 
out  from  three  different  points,  and  set  fire  to  the  machines,  hurdles, 
and  mounds  of  the  besiegers.  The  Romans,  thrown  into  consterna- 
tion by  this  act  of  daring,  made  scarcely  any  effort  at  resistance, 
being  outstripped  in  the  rescue  by  the  rapidity  of  the  flames ; for  the 
materials  being  dry  and  inflammable,  and  intermixed,  moreover,  with 
bitumen,  pitch,  and  brimstone,  the  fire  flew  through  them  swifter  than 
thought,  and  what  had  cost  the  besiegers  much  labour  was  in  one 
hour  consumed. 

21.  At  this  crisis  a Jew  presented  himself,  who  is  worthy  of  mention 

and  remembrance.  He  was  the  son  of  Samaeas,  and  bore  the  name 
of  Eleazar ; Saab  in  Galilee,  being  the  place  of  his  nativity.  Lifting 
up  an  enormous  stone,  he  threw  it  from  the  wall  upon  the  Ram  with 
such  force,  as  to  break  off  the  head  of  the  machine.  He  then  leaped 
down,  and  taking  it  up  from  the  midst  of  the  foe,  with  the  utmost 
fearlessness  conveyed  it  to  the  wall : but  being  a maik,  mean- 

while, to  the  whole  hostile  army,  and  receiving  their  strokes  in  his 
unprotected  body,  he  was  transfixed  with  five  darts.  Nothing  moved 
by  these,  he  climbed  the  battlements,  where  he  stood  conspicuous  to 
all  in  his  intrepid  deed  : then,  writhing  under  his  wounds,  he  fell 
headlong  with  the  Ram.  Two  brothers,  Netiras  and  Philip,  Galilaeans 
also,  from  the  village  of  Ruma,  distinguished  themselves  as  the  bravest 
next  to  him.  Dashing  out  on  the  men  of  the  tenth  legion,  they  attacked 
them  with  such  impetuous  violence,  that  they  broke  through  their 
ranks,  and  put  all  to  flight  against  whom  they  directed  their  efforts. 

22.  These  were  succeeded  by  Josephus  and  his  party,  who, 
snatching  up  a quantity  of  ignited  matter,  set  fire  to  the  machines 
and  penthouses,  together  with  the  works  of  the  fifth  and  tenth 
legions,  which  had  been  repulsed;  whereupon  the  other  Romans,  anti- 
cipating their  attack,  buried  the  implements,  and  all  combustible  mate- 
rials ; and  towards  evening,  having  raised  the  Ram,  they  again  brought 
it  to  bear  upon  that  quarter  where  the  wall  had  been  already  shaken. 
On  this  occasion  one  of  the  defenders  of  the  town  struck  Vespasian  with 
a dart,  near  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  wounded  him  slightly,  the 
distance  having  exhausted  the  missile.  The  incident,  however,  caused 
the  utmost  confusion  among  the  Romans.  For  those  near  him  being 
disturbed  at  the  blood,  a report  spread  through  the  army  that  Ves- 
pasian was  wounded.  Multitudes,  abandoning  the  siege  in  conster- 
nation and  terror,  crowded  round  the  general.  Foremost  of  all  was 
Titus,  deeply  alarmed  for  his  father ; so  that  the  soldiery  were  dis- 
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tressed  alike  by  their  affection  for  the  general,  and  by  the  anguish  of 
his  son.  With  perfect  ease,  however,  did  the  father  repress  the  tears 
of  his  son,  and  the  tumult  of  the  army.  Rising  above  his  sufferings, 
he  hastened  to  show  himself  to  all  who  were  alarmed  on  his  account, 
and  thus  roused  them  to  more  strenuous  exertions  against  the  Jews. 
For  each,  as  an  avenger  of  the  general,  was  eager  to  lead  the  way  to 
danger  ; and,  with  shouts  of  mutual  encouragement,  they  rushed  on 
toward  the  wall. 

23.  But  though  numbers  were  beaten  down,  one  on  another,  by  the 
catapults  and  stone-projectors,  Josephus  and  his  men  still  maintained 
their  post  upon  the  battlements,  and  with  fire,  and  sword,  and  stones, 
assailed  those  who,  sheltered  by  the  hurdles,  worked  the  Ram.  But 
they  effected  little  or  nothing,  and  fell  without  intermission,  as  they 
stood  in  full  view  of  those  whom  they  could  not  themselves  see.  For, 
conspicuous  in  the  glare  of  their  own  fire,  they  formed  as  certain  a 
mark  to  the  enemy  as  in  the  daytime  ; and  as  the  machines  were  not 
discernible  in  the  distance,  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  their  discharges.  By 
the  force  of  the  scorpions  and  catapults,  channels  were  opened  through 
the  dense  files ; while  the  stones,  driven  whizzing  from  the  machine, 
carried  away  the  battlements,  and  broke  off  the  corners  of  the  towers. 
And  there  was  no  body  of  troops  so  firm,  as  not  to  be  overthrown  to 
the  last  rank  by  the  violence  and  magnitude  of  the  stones. 

Of  the  power  of  the  engine  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
events  of  that  night.  For,  one  of  those  who  stood  near  Josephus 
upon  the  ramparts,  being  struck  by  a stone  from  it,  his  head  was 
torn  off,  and  his  skull  flung  to  the  distance  of  three  furlongs ; and 
during  the  day  a woman,  in  pregnancy,  who  had  just  come  out  of 
doors,  being  struck  on  the  abdomen,  the  foetus  was  hurled  half  a 
furlong,  so  great  was  the  force  of  the  ballista. 

Terrific,  indeed,  was  the  clatter  of  the  machines,  and  the  whiz  of 
the  missiles.  The  dead  bodies,  too,  sounded  heavily  one  on  another, 
as  they  were  thrown  down  from  the  ramparts ; and  dreadful  were 
the  screams  of  the  women  from  within,  mingling  in  unison  with  the 
wailings  of  the  dying  from  without.  The  whole  scene  of  conflict  in 
front  of  the  city  flowed  with  blood;  and  the  wall  became  accessible 
over  the  heaps  of  slain.  The  mountains,  echoing  around,  made 
the  clamour  more  fearful ; and  nothing,  on  that  night,  was  wanting 
to  strike  the  eye  or  the  ear  with  terror.  Many  of  those  who 
fought  for  Jotapata  nobly  fell : many,  also,  were  wounded  : and  the 
morning  watch  had  already  arrived,  ere  the  wall,  assailed  without 
intermission,  at  length  yielded  to  the  engines.  The  besieged,  how- 
ever, protecting  their  persons  with  their  armour,  threw  up  defences 
vol.  u.  F 
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opposite  to  the  breach,  before  the  scaling-planks  were  applied  by  the 
Romans. 

24.  At  daybreak,  Vespasian,  having  allowed  his  troops  a short 
repose  after  the  fatigues  of  the  night,  assembled  them  for  the  assault 
of  the  town.  With  the  view  of  dislodging  his  opponents  from  the 
quarter  where  the  breach  had  been  effected,  he  ordered  the  bravest 
of  the  cavalry  to  dismount,  and  stationed  them  three  deep  over 
against  the  ruins,  defended  on  all  sides  by  their  armour,  and  ready, 
with  couched  lances,  to  mount  the  breach  the  moment  the  planks  were 
laid.  In  rear  of  these  he  marshalled  the  flower  of  the  infantry.  The 
remainder  of  the  horse  he  extended  opposite  to  the  wall,  along  the 
whole  mountain  tract,  to  intercept  any  who  might  attempt  to  escape 
on  the  fall  of  the  town : while,  behind  these,  he  stationed  an  encircling 
line  of  archers,  with  orders  to  have  their  arrows  ready  for  a flight,  the 
slingers  in  like  manner,  and  those  at  the  engines  : others  he  directed 
to  proceed  with  ladders,  and  apply  them  at  the  uninjured  parts  of  the 
wall,  that  some,  in  the  effort  to  repel  them,  might  relinquish  the 
defence  of  the  breach,  and  the  rest,  overpowered  by  the  storm  of 
missiles,  yield  a passage  to  the  legions. 

25.  Josephus,  however,  penetrating  his  design,  stationed  the 
fatigued  and  aged  on  the  still  remaining  portion  of  the  wall,  as  there 
they  would  receive  no  injury;  but  at  the  breach  he  placed  the  most 
athletic,  and,  in  front  of  all,  bodies  of  six  men  each,  drawn  by  lot, 
whose  dangers  he  himself  shared,  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  assault.  He 
further  enjoined  them  to  stop  their  ears  at  the  shout  of  the  legions,  that 
they  might  not  be  terrified;  and  to  receive  the  showers  of  missiles  on 
bended  knee,  under  cover  of  their  shields,  and  then  to  fall  back  for  a 
little,  until  the  archers  should  have  emptied  their  quivers  : but,  once 
the  Romans  had  laid  the  planks,  to  dash  forward  upon  them,  and  by 
means  of  their,  own  preparations  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  fight,  each, 
for  the  city,  not  as  if  it  were  to  be  saved,  but  to  avenge  it  as  if 
already  fallen.  “ Place  before  your  eyes,”  said  he,  “ the  aged  and 
children  about  to  be  butchered,  and  your  wives  slaughtered  by  your 
foes  in  a manner  hitherto  unheard  of;  and  summoning,  in  anticipa- 
tion, the  rage  you  would  feel  at  these  coming  calamities,  let  it  loose 
on  those  who  are  to  inflict  them.” 

26.  It  was  thus  that  Josephus  disposed  his  two  divisions.  When 
the  helpless  multitude  in  the  town,  women  and  children,  beheld  it 
girt  with  a triple  phalanx — for  no  change,  preparatory  to  the  action, 
had  been  made  in  the  former  position  of  the  troops — and  the  enemy 
sword  in  hand  at  the  breach,  the  hills  above  them  also  glittering  with 
aims,  and  the  arrows  of  the  Arabian  archers  on  the  string,  they  raised 
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one  last  shriek  of  capture,  not  as  if  its  evils  still  impended,  but  as  if 
they  had  already  arrived.  Josephus,  however,  shut  up  the  women  in 
their  houses,  lest  by  their  pitiable  cries  they  should  unman  their  hus- 
bands’ energies,  and  with  threats  commanded  them  to  be  silent.  He 
then  took  the  post  allotted  him  in  front  of  the  breach,  regardless 
ol  those  applying  the  ladders  in  other  quarters,  but  in  that  spot 
anxiously  awaiting  the  storm  of  missiles. 

27.  The  trumpeters  of  all  the  legions  now  sounded  simultaneously, 
the  troops  raised  a terrific  war-cry,  and  the  missiles,  poured  from  all 
sides  in  concert,  intercepted  the  light.  Those  with  Josephus,  re- 
membering his  injunctions,  guarded  their  ears  against  the  shout,  and 
their  bodies  against  the  discharges.  When  the  planks  were  laid, 
they  rushed  out  along  them,  before  those  who  applied  them  had  set 
foot  on  them.  Encountering  others,  however,  who  were  scaling  the 
walls,  they  displayed  divers  feats  of  strength  and  gallantry ; endea- 
vouring, in  these  extreme  calamities,  to  prove  themselves  not  inferior 
to  those,  who,  not  similarly  endangered,  valiantly  opposed  them  : 
nor  could  they  be  torn  from  the  Romans,  until  one  or  other  had 
fallen. 

But  while  they  were  becoming  exhausted  from  unremitted  exer- 
tions, and  had  none  to  relieve  them,  on  the  part  of  the  Romans  fresh 
troops  succeeded  to  the  fatigued,  and  when  one  was  beaten  down, 
another  instantly  supplied  his  place.  Mutually  animating  each  other, 
side  linked  to  side,  and  protected  overhead  by  their  long  shields, 
they  formed  an  impenetrable  band,  and  with  their  whole  phalanx,  as 
if  it  were  one  body,  thrusting  back  the  Jews,  they  were  already  mount- 
ing the  ramparts. 

28.  Josephus  in  these  difficulties  taking  for  his  counsellor  Neces- 
sity, so  fertile  in  invention  when  stimulated  by  despair,  ordered 
boiling  oil  to  be  poured  over  those  sheltered  by  the  close-locked 
shields.  This  being  quickly  prepared,  and  in  large  quantities,  for 
many  were  employed  in  the  work,  they  poured  it  down  upon  the 
Romans  on  all  sides,  hurling  with  it,  also,  their  vessels  glowing  with 
heat.  This  soon  scattered  their  ranks  ; and  the  Romans,  scalded, 
rolled  headlong  from  the  ramparts  in  excruciating  agony.  For  the 
oil,  insinuating  itself  readily  under  their  armour,  spread  over  the 
whole  body  from  head  to  foot,  feeding,  not  less  eagerly  than  flame, 
upon  their  flesh  : it  being,  from  its  nature,  quickly  heated,  and  slow 
in  cooling,  owing  to  its  unctuousness.  And  as  they  were  cased  in 
their  helmets  and  breastplates,  there  was  no  extrication  from  the 
scalding  fluid,  and,  leaping  and  writhing  in  anguish,  they  fell  from 
the  scaling  planks.  Thus  beaten  back  upon  their  own  party,  who 
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were  pressing  forward,  they  became  an  easy  prey  to  those  attacking 
them  in  rear. 

29.  But,  amidst  these  disasters,  fortitude  forsook  not  the  Romans, 
nor  sagacity  the  Jews.  The  former,  though  they  beheld  their  comrades 
suffering  such  torture  from  the  oil  poured  upon  them,  rushed  im- 
petuously on  those  who  poured  it,  each  upbraiding  the  man  before  him, 
as  impeding  his  exertions.  The  Jews,  however,  by  a second  strata- 
gem, checked  their  ascent,  pouring  boiled  fenugreek  upon  the  planks, 
slipping  on  which  the  Romans  were  borne  backwards  : and  those 
retreating,  as  those  advancing,  were  alike  unable  to  remain  erect. 
Some  were,  accordingly,  thrown  on  their  backs  on  the  scaling  planks 
by  their  comrades,  and  were  trodden  to  death ; while  many  fell  down 
upon  the  mound,  and  those  who  fell  were  dispatched  by  the  Jews. 
For,  when  the  Romans  were  prostrated,  the  Jews,  disengaged  from 
close  combat,  had  leisure  for  their  missiles.  In  the  evening  the 
general  drew  off  the  troops,  who  had  suffered  severely  in  the  assault ; 
not  a few  having  fallen,  and  more  having  been  wounded.  Of  the 
people  of  Jotapata  six  men  were  killed,  and  upwards  of  three  hundred 
carried  off  wounded.  This  conflict  took  place  on  the  twentieth  of  the 
month  Daesius. 

30.  When  Vespasian  would  have  consoled  his  troops  under  these 
misfortunes,  he  found  them  breathing  revenge,  and  asking  for  action, 
rather  than  needing  incitement.  He  therefore  issued  orders  to  raise  the 
mounds  higher,  and  construct  three  towers,  each  fifty  feet  high,  covered 
on  all  sides  with  plates  of  iron,  that  from  their  weight  they  might  be 
firm,  and  at  the  same  time  proof  against  fire.  These  he  placed  upon 
the  mounds,  furnishing  them  with  javelin- throwers,  and  archers,  and 
the  lighter  kinds  of  projectile  engines  ; and  in  addition  to  these  with 
the  most  able-bodied  of  the  slingers,  who,  themselves  screened  from 
observation  by  their  elevated  post  and  the  breastworks  of  the  towers, 
discharged  their  weapons  upon  those  on  the  ramparts  whose  position 
they  overlooked. 

The  Jews,  finding  they  could  neither  avoid  missiles  coming  from 
above,  nor  defend  themselves  against  an  enemy  unseen,  and  observing 
that  the  height  of  the  towers  could  with  difficulty  be  attained  by  a 
dart  thrown  with  the  hand,  and  that  the  iron  with  which  they  were 
cased  rendered  them  inaccessible  to  fire,  abandoned  the  wail,  and 
sallied  out  against  those  engaged  in  the  assault  of  the  breach.  Thus 
was  the  combat  maintained  by  the  besieged,  many  falling  from  day  to 
day,  unable  withal  to  retaliate  in  an  equal  degree  on  their  foes ; whose 
approach  they  could  only  check  at  the  risk  of  life. 

31.  At  this  period  Vespasian  dispatched  Trajan,  , the  commander  of 
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the  tenth  legion,  with  a thousand  horse  and  two  thousand  foot, 
against  a town  in  the  vicinity  of  Jotapata,  called  Japha ; which, 
elated  with  the  unexpected  resistance  of  the  people  of  that  place,  was 
in  revolt.  Trajan  imagined  that  the  taking  of  the  city  would  he  a 
work  of  difficulty  ; for,  in  addition  to  its  natural  strength,  it  was 
surrounded  with  a double  rampart;  but,  seeing  its  inhabitants  advanc- 
ing towards  him  prepared  for  action,  and  giving  them  battle,  after  a 
short  struggle  he  put  them  to  flight.  He  pursued  them  so  closely,  that 
his  troops  broke  into  the  first  enclosure  along  with  them  ; and  when 
the  fugitives  rushed  on  to  the  second,  their  own  townsmen,  fearing 
lest  the  enemy  might  enter  with  them,  closed  the  gates  against  them. 

God  it  was,  doubtless,  who  brought  the  wretched  Galilaeans  into 
the  power  of  the  Romans,  delivering  up  the  great  mass  of  the  towns- 
people, excluded  by  the  hands  of  their  kindred,  to  the  swords  of 
murderous  foes.  For,  while  pressing  to  the  gates  in  crowds,  and 
earnestly  calling  on  the  sentinels  by  name,  they  were  butchered  in 
the  midst  of  their  supplications.  The  first  wall  the  enemy  had  shut 
against  them,  the  second  their  own  friends ; and  thus  enclosed,  in  one 
dense  mass,  between  the  two,  they  fell,  many  mutually  transfixed  by 
the  swords  of  their  comrades,  many  by  their  own,  and  multitudes  by 
those  of  the  Romans,  without  even  the  courage  to  defend  themselves. 
For,  besides  the  terror  inspired  by  their  enemies,  the  treachery  of 
friends  broke  down  their  spirits.  In  fine,  they  died,  cursing,  not  the 
Romans,  lut  their  own  people,  until  of  twelve  thousand,  for  to  that 
number  they  amounted,  not  one  survived. 

Trajan,  thinking  that  the  town  was  emptied  of  fighting  men,  or 
that,  should  a few  be  in  it,  fear  would  deter  them  from  further 
attempts,  reserved  the  capture  for  the  general.  He  accordingly  for- 
warded a message  to  Vespasian,  requesting  him  to  send  his  son  Titus 
to  complete  the  victory.  The  Roman  general,  conjecturing  that  some 
work  still  remained  to  be  done,  despatched  Iris  son  with  a force  of  five 
hundred  horse,  and  a thousand  foot.  Advancing  rapidly  to  the  city, 
Titus  drew  up  his  army,  and,  stationing  Trajan  on  the  left  wing,  he 
took  the  right  himself,  and  led  the  assault.  The  soldiers  applying 
the  ladders  on  all  sides  to  the  wall,  the  Galilaeans,  after  a brief 
opposition  from  above,  abandoned  the  ramparts.  Titus  and  his  men 
now  dashed  forward,  and  quickly  occupied  the  town ; but  when  he 
attacked  those  who  rallied  within,  a sharp  engagement  ensued ; for  the 
able-bodied  fell  upon  the  Romans  in  the  streets,  while  the  women 
assailed  them  from  the  houses  with  whatever  missile  came  in  their 
way  • and  during  six  hours  the  conflict  was  maintained.  The  fight- 
ing" men  being  at  length  consumed,  the  rest  were  massacred,  some 
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in  the  open  air,  some  in  the  houses,  young  and  old  promiscuously. 
Infants  excepted,  no  male  was  left;  and  these,  with  the  women,  were 
carried  into  slavery.  Those  slain  throughout  the  town,  and  in  the 
previous  action,  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  : the  prisoners,  to  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty.  This  disaster  befel  the  Galilaeans 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  month  Dsesius. 

32.  Nor  did  the  Samaritans  remain  inexperienced  in  calamities. 
Having  collected  on  the  mountain  called  Garizim,  which  they  hold 
sacred,  they  continued  in  that  position  ; their  assemblage,  and  the 
determined  spirit  evinced,  giving  menace  of  war.  They  had  indeed 
been  rendered  no  wiser  by  the  misfortunes  of  their  neighbours.  Though 
alarmed  at  the  successes  of  the  Romans,  they  did  (not),  with  reasonable 
fear,  consider  their  own  weakness,  but  were  anxiously  looking  for 
an  occasion  to  revolt.  Vespasian,  therefore,  deemed  it  advisable  to 
anticipate  the  movement,  and  at  once  cut  off  all  attempts  on  their 
part.  For,  although  Samaria  had  throughout  been  at  all  times  occu- 
pied by  garrisons,  yet  did  the  numbers  now  congregated,  and  their 
array,  afford  cause  for  uneasiness.  He  accordingly  dispatched  to  the 
spot  Cerealius,  the  prefect  of  the  fifth  legion,  with  six  hundred  horse, 
and  three  thousand  foot.  Considering  it  unsafe  to  ascend  the  hill,  and 
join  battle,  the  enemy  being  in  great  force  above,  he  surrounded  the 
entire  base  of  the  mountain  with  his  troops,  and  kept  guard  over  them 
during  the  whole  of  the  day.  As  it  happened — the  Samaritans  withal 
being  in  want  of  water,  intense  heat  prevailed,  for  it  was  the  summer 
season ; and  as  the  multitude  were  unprovided  with  necessaries,  several 
expired  that  very  day  from  thirst ; while  many,  preferring  slavery  to 
such  a fate,  deserted  to  the  Romans.  Cerealius,  learning  from  them 
that  those  who  held  their  ground  were  broken  down  by  their  sufferings, 
ascended  the  mountain,  and  having  disposed  his  force  so  as  to  encircle 
the  enemy,  he  invited  them  to  terms,  and  entreated  them  to  preserve 
their  lives  ; assuring  them  of  safety,  should  they  lay  down  their  arms. 
Unable  to  prevail  with  them,  however,  he  attacked  and  massacred 
them  to  a man — to  the  number  of  eleven  thousand  six  hundred.  This 
occurred  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  the  month  Daesius.  With  such 
calamities  were  the  Samaritans  visited. 

33.  The  people  of  Jotapata,  meanwhile,  holding  out,  and  beyond 
expectation  bearing  up  under  their  miseries,  on  the  forty-seventh  day 
the  mounds  of  the  Romans  over-topped  the  wall.  On  the  same  day 
an  individual  deserted  to  Vespasian,  bringing  intelligence  that  those 
in  the  town  were  few  and  enfeebled ; and  that,  wasted  by  continued 
watching  and  incessant  conflicts,  they  would  be  unable  longer  to  resist 
a vigorous  assault,  and  might  even  be  taken  by  stratagem,  if  the 
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attempt  were  made.  For,  about  the  last  watch,  when  they  expected 
some  respite  from  their  sufferings,  and  when  the  morning  slumber 
usually  steals  over  the  weary,  the  sentinels,  he  stated,  dropped  asleep; 
and  he  advised  that  at  that  hour  the  town  should  he  attacked. 

Vespasian,  however,  knowing  the-  fidelity  of  the  Jews  towards  one 
another,  and  their  contempt  of  suffering,  viewed  him  with  sus- 
picion ; especially  as,  on  a former  occasion,  a man  of  J otapata,  who 
was  taken  prisoner,  had  withstood  every  pang  of  the  torture,  and 
without  betraying  to  his  enemies,  though  tried  by  fire,  a single  secret 
of  the  besieged,  was  crucified — laughing  at  death.  Probabilities, 
notwithstanding,  attached  credit  to  the  traitor,  and  led  to  the  belief 
that  perhaps  he  was  speaking  truth.  Vespasian,  expecting  to  sustain 
no  great  injury  from  any  artifice,  ordered  the  man  into  custody,  and 
marshalled  his  army  for  the  capture  of  the  town. 

34.  At  the  hour  indicated,  they  approached  the  ramparts  in  silence; 
and  Titus  was  the  first  to  mount  them,  with  one  of  the  tribunes — 
Domitius  Sabinus,  leading  on  a few  of  the  fifteenth  legion.  Having 
slain  the  sentries,  they  entered  the  city  without  noise,  followed  by 
one  Sextus  Cerealius  a tribune,  with  Placidus,  and  the  troops  under 
their  orders.  But,  though  the  citadel  was  taken,  and  the  enemy 
moving  to  and  fro  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  and  though  day  had 
already  broke,  the  vanquished  were  still  unconscious  of  the  capture  ; 
for  the  greater  proportion  of  them,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  had  sunk 
into  a deep  sleep,  while  a dense  fog,  which  happened  at  the  time  to 
envelope  the  city,  obscured  the  vision  of  those  who  suddenly  started 
up,  until  the  whole  Roman  army  having  poured  in,  they  were  roused 
but  to  feel  their  miseries,  and  received  in  death  the  first  evidence  of 
their  capture. 

The  Romans,  in  remembrance  of  what  they  had  suffered  during 
the  siege,  exercised  towards  none  either  forbearance  or  compassion  ; 
but  in  one  general  massacre  thrust  the  people  headlong  from  the 
citadel.  And  here  the  difficulties  of  the  place  deprived  of  defence 
those  still  able  to  fight.  Pressed  together  in  the  streets,  and  slipping 
on  the  declivities,  they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  tide  of  war  which 
flowed  down  upon  them.  This  drove  to  self-destruction  many  even 
of  Josephus’  chosen  men.  Perceiving  that  they  could  slay  not  even 
one  of  the  Romans,  they  anticipated  the  death  that  awaited  them 
from  hostile  hands,  and,  crowded  together  in  the  extreme  quarter  of 
the  city,  fell  by  their  own. 

35.  Such  of  the  watch,  however,  as  had  fled  on  the  first  discovery 
of  the  capture,  ascended  one  of  the  northern  towers,  and  for  some 
time  defended  themselves ; but  being  surrounded  by  crowds  of  foes, 
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they  at  last  ceased  their  efforts,  and  cheerfully  offered  their  necks  to 
their  assailants.  The  Romans  might  have  boasted  that  the  siege  was 
bloodless  in  its  termination,  had  not,  after  the  capture  of  the  town,  a 
solitary  individual  fallen,— a centurion,  by  name  Antonius.  He  died 
by  treachery.  One  of  those  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  caverns— and 
they  were  many  in  number— having  requested  Antonius  to  extend 
his  right  hand  to  him  as  a pledge  of  protection,  and  to  help  him  to 
ascend,  he  unguardedly  stretched  it  out;  on  which  the  other,  seizing 
the  opportunity,  struck  him  from  below  in  the  groin  with  a spear,  and 
killed  him  upon  the  spot. 

36.  On  that  day,  therefore,  the  Romans  slew  all  who  showed  them- 
selves ; and  in  the  ensuing  days,  searched  the  hiding-places,  making 
havoc  of  such  as  had  fled  to  vaults  and  caverns,  and  dealing  death  to 
those  of  every  age,  except  infants  and  women.  Of  these  twelve 
hundred  prisoners  were  collected.  Those  who  perished  at  the  capture, 
and  in  the  previous  conflicts,  were  computed  at  forty  thousand. 
Vespasian  then  ordered  the  town  to  be  razed,  and  reduced  all  its 
forts  to  ashes.  Thus  fell  Jotapata,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Nero,  on  the  new  moon  of  Panemus. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

1.  The  Romans,  in  their  search  for  Josephus,  stimulated  both  bj 
their  own  resentment,  and  the  earnest  wish  of  the  commandei,  as  his 
capture  would  go  far  to  decide  the  war,  examined  the  bodies  of  the 
slain,  and  the  secret  recesses  of  the  city.  But,  just  as  the  town  was 
taken,  he,  availing  himself  of  some  providential  aid,  withdrew  himsell 
from  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  leaped  into  a deep  pit,  in  the 
side  of  which  was  a capacious  cavern,  invisible  to  those  above.  Here 
he  found  forty  persons  of  distinction  concealed,  provided  with  neces- 
saries sufficient  to  support  them  for  a considerable  time. 

During  the  day,  therefore,  he  lay  hid,  the  enemy  occupying  all  the 
posts,  and,  at  night  going  up,  he  scrutinized  every  outlet  ot  flight, 
and  reconnoitred  the  sentries ; but  as  every  spot  was  so  closely 
guarded  on  his  account,  that  escape  was  impracticable,  he  again  went 
down  into  the  cavern.  For  two  days  he  thus  eluded  pursuit ; but,  on 
the  third,  a woman  of  their  party,  being  seized,  gave  information  : 
on  which  Vespasian  with  eager  haste  despatched  two  tribunes,  Pau- 
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linus  and  Gallicanus,  with  orders  to  offer  Josephus  protection,  and  to 
exhort  him  to  leave  his  retreat. 

2.  Repairing  to  the  spot,  they  strongly  urged  their  proposal  upon 
him,  and  pledged  themselves  for  his  safety.  Theft-  persuasions,  how- 
ever, were  ineffectual ; for  he  gathered  his  suspicions  not  from  the 
natural  mildness  of  those  who  addressed  him,  but  from  the  penalties  it 
was  probable  that  so  active  a partizan  must  suffer.  He  feared,  more- 
over, that  they  were  inviting  him  solely  to  punishment,  until  Ves- 
pasian sent  a third  tribune,  Nicanor,  known  to  Josephus,  and  formerly 
his  associate. 

He,  on  his  arrival,  enlarged  upon  the  natural  lenity  of  the  Romans 
towards  those  whom  they  had  once  subdued,  assuring  him  that  from 
his  valour  he  was  rather  an  object  of  admiration  than  of  hatred  to  the 
officers ; and  that  the  general  was  anxious  to  win  him  over,  not  for 
punishment — for  this  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  inflict  even  should  he 
not  come  forth — but  from  a wish  to  save  a brave  man.  He  added, 
that  Vespasian,  had  he  purposed  to  entrap  him,  would  not  have  com- 
missioned a friend,  that  he  might  clothe  with  the  fairest  colours  a 
transaction  of  the  deepest  infamy — perfidy  with  the  mask  of  friend- 
ship ; nor  would  he  himself  have  consented  to  come  for  the  purpose 
of  deceiving  a friend. 

3.  While  Josephus  was  hesitating  as  to  Nicanor’s  persuasions,  the 
soldiery  in  their  rage  rushed  forward  to  throw  fire  into  the  cavern ; 
but  the  tribune,  anxious  to  take  the  Jewish  leader  alive,  restrained 
them.  While  Nicanor  was  earnestly  pressing  his  point,  Josephus 
heard  the  threats  of  the  hostile  crowd;  and  his  nightly  dreams, 
wherein  God  had  foreshown  to  him  the  approaching  calamities  of  the 
Jews,  and  what  would  befal  the  Roman  sovereigns,  occurred  to  him. 
As  an  interpreter  of  dreams  he  had  the  art  of  collecting  the  meaning 
of  things  delivered  ambiguously  by  the  Deity ; nor  was  he  unac- 
quainted with  the  prophecies  of  the  sacred  books,  being  himself  a 
priest,  and  a descendant  of  priests.  Being  at  that  moment  under  a 
divine  influence,  and  suddenly  recalling  the  fearful  images  of  his 
recent  dreams,  he  addressed  to  God  a secret  prayer,  and  said:  “ Since 
it  seems  good  to  Thee,  who  didst  found  the  Jewish  nation,  now  to  level 
it  with  the  dust,  and  transfer  all  its  fortune  to  the  Romans,  and 
since  Thou  hast  chosen  my  spirit  to  foretel  future  events,  I surrender 
willingly  to  the  Romans,  and  live  : appealing  to  Thee,  that  I go  over 
to  them,  not  as  a traitor,  but  as  Thy  minister.” 

4*.  Having  spoken  thus,  he  was  about  to  deliver  himself  to  Nica- 
nor. But  when  the  Jews,  who  had  there  taken  refuge  along  with 
him,  understood  that  he  was  yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  the 
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Romans,  they  surrounded  him  in  a body,  crying  out,  “ Deeply  may 
our  paternal  laws  groan ! And  well  may  God,  who.  planted  in  the 
Jewish  breast  a soul  that  despises  death,  hide  his  face  in  indignation  ! 
Is  life  so  dear  to  thee,  Josephus,  that  thou  canst  endure  to  see  the 
light  in  slavery  ? How  soon  hast  thou  forgotten  thyself!  How  many 
hast  thou  persuaded  to  die  for  liberty  ! False,  then,  indeed,  has  been 
thy  reputation  for  manliness,  as  well  as  for  intelligence,  if  thou 
canst  hope  for  safety  from  those  whom  thou  hast  so  strenuously 
opposed,  or  consent  to  accept  deliverance  at  their  hands,  even  were 
it  certain  ! But,  though  the  fortune  of  the  Romans  has  poured  over 
thee  some  strange  forgetfulness  of  thyself,  we  must  take  care  of  our 
country’s  glory.  We  will  provide  thee  with  right  hand  and  sword. 
If  thou  diest  voluntarily,  thou  shalt  die  as  general  of  the  Jews  : but 
if  involuntarily,  as  a traitor.”  While  they  spoke,  they  offered  their 
swords,  and  threatened  to  slay  hi  in,  if  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
Romans. 

5.  Josephus,  fearing  an  outbreak,  and  conceiving  that  it  would  be 
a betrayal  of  God’s  commands,  should  he  die  before  he  delivered  his 
message,  proceeded  to  reason  with  them  philosophically  respecting 
the  emergency : “ Why,  my  comrades,  should  we  so  thirst  for  our 
own  blood  ? Or  why  do  we  set  at  variance  such  fond  companions  as 
soul  and  body  ? Who  says  that  I am  changed  ? But  the  Romans 
know  whether  this  is  true.  It  is  honourable,  I admit,  to  die  in  war, 
but  only  by  the  law  of  war,  that  is,  by  the  act  of  the  victors.  Did  I, 
then,  shun  the  Roman  blades,  worthy  indeed  should  I be  of  my  own 
sword,  and  my  own  hand.  But,  if  pity  for  an  enemy  enter  their 
breasts,  how  much  more  justly  should  pity  for  ourselves  enter  ours  ! 
For  it  is  the  extreme  of  folly  to  do  that  to  ourselves,  to  avoid  which 
we  quarrel  with  others.  It  is  seemly  to  die  for  freedom.  I admit  it — 
but  let  it  be  in  fair  fight,  and  by  the  hands  of  those  who  would  rob  us 
of  it.  But  now  they  neither  meet  us  in  battle,  nor  slay  us.  He  is 
alike  a dastard  who  wishes  not  to  die  when  he  ought,  and  wishes  it 
when  he  ought  not.  What  is  it,  then,  from  dread  of  which  we 
decline  surrendering  to  the  Romans  ? Is  it  not  death  ? And  shall  we, 
then,  determine  to  inflict  upon  ourselves  what  we  fear,  when  appre- 
hended from  enemies  ? But  some  one  will  urge  the  dread  of  servitude. 
We  are  now,  forsooth,  perfectly  free  ! Another  will  say  that  it  is 
noble  to  destroy  oneself.  Far  from  it — but  most  ignoble  ! Just  as 
I would  deem  that  pilot  most  dastardly  who,  dreading  a tempest, 
voluntarily  sinks  his  ship  ere  the  storm  sets  in.  But  further : 
suicide  is  alien  to  the  common  nature  of  all  animals,  and  an  impiety 
against  God,  who  created  us.  Nor,  indeed,  is  there  any  living  crea- 
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lure  that  dies  premeditatedly,  or  by  its  own  act ; for  nature’s  law  is 
strong  in  all — the  wish  to  live.  For  this  reason  also  those  who 
attempt  overtly  to  deprive  us  of  life,  we  account  enemies ; and  those 
who  attempt  it  clandestinely,  we  punish. 

“ Do  you  not  think  that  God  is  indignant,  when  man  treats  his 
gift  with  contempt?  From  Him  we  have  received  our  existence; — 
and  the  period  when  we  are  no  longer  to  exist,  we  refer  to  his  will. 
Our  bodies,  indeed,  are  mortal  to  all,  and  composed  of  corruptible 
materials  : but  the  soul,  always  immortal,  and  a portion  of  the  Deity, 
dwells  in  those  bodies.  Now,  should  any  one  destroy,  or  misapply, 
what  is  deposited  with  him  by  man,  he  is  esteemed  wicked  and  faith- 
less : and  should  any  one  cast  out  from  his  body  what  has  been  there 
deposited  by  God,  do  we  suppose  that  he  will  elude  Him  whom  he 
has  wronged  ? 

“ Our  law',,  moreover,  have  determined,  and  justly,  that  fugitive 
slaves  shall  be  chastised,  even  though  they  should  have  left  worthless 
masters.  And  shall  we,  in  fleeing  from  God,  that  best  of  masters, 
not  be  deemed  impious?  Know  you  not,  then,  that  they  who 
depart  this  life  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  repaying  the  loan 
received  from  God,  when  He  who  gave  is  pleased  to  require  it,  are 
surrounded  with  eternal  honour ; that  their  houses  and  families  are 
secure ; that  their  souls  remain  unspotted,  and  propitious  to  prayer, 
obtaining  heaven’s  most  holy  abode,  from  whence,  in  the  revolution 
of  ages,  they  are  again  dismissed  to  inhabit  pure  bodies  ? Whilst  the 
souls  of  those  whose  hands  have  acted  madly  against  themselves,  a 
region  of  darker  Hades  receives  ; and  God,  their  father,  visits  on  the 
offspring  the  impiety  of  their  parents.  Hence  this  deed  is  hateful  to 
God,  and  is  punished  by  the  wisest  of  lawgivers.  Thus  it  is  ordained 
among  us,  that  those  who  destroy  themselves  shall  be  exposed  un- 
buried till  sunset,  although  we  think  it  right  to  inter  even  our  enemies : 
while,  among  other  nations,  they  order  the  right  hand  of  suicides  to 
be  cut  off,  as  having  been  armed  against  themselves  ; thinking  that, 
as  the  body  was  alien  from  the  soul,  so  too  was  the  hand  from  the 
body. 

“ It  behoves  us,  therefore,  comrades,  to  entertain  just  views,  and 
not,  to  human  misfortunes,  add  impiety  towards  Him  who  created  us. 
If  we  are  to  be  saved,  then,  let  us  be  saved ; for  preservation  is 
not  inglorious,  received  from  those  who,  on  so  many  occasions,  have 
had  proof  of  our  valour  : if  to  die,  death  is  honourable  from  a victo- 
rious foe.  I shall  not  pass  over  to  the  ranks  of  our  opponents,  in 
order  to  become  a traitor  to  myself.  For  I should  thus  be  much 
more  foolish  than  those  who  desert  to  the  enemy ; as  they  do  so  for 
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safety,  whilst  1 should  do  so  for  destruction— and  that,  too,  of 
myself.  I pray,  however,  that  this  may  prove  a faithless  stratagem 
of  the  Romans ; for  if,  after  an  assurance  of  protection,  I perish  by 
their  hands,  I shall  die  cheerfully,  carrying  with  me  their  perfidy  and 
falsehood— a consolation  greater  than  victory.” 

6.  These,  and  many  similar  motives,  did  Josephus  suggest  to 
divert  them  from  suicide.  But  despair  had  stopped  their  ears,  for 
they  had  long  devoted  themselves  to  death ; and  in  a paroxysm  of 
fury,  they  ran  at  him  from  all  sides  with  drawn  swords,  upbraiding 
him  with  cowardice,  and  manifesting  a determination  instantly  to  cut 
him  down.  But,  addressing  one  by  name — towards  another  assuming 
the  aspect  of  command — taking  a third  by  the  hand— and  softening 
a fourth  by  entreaties — though  distracted  with  conflicting  passions, 
he  succeeded,  in  this  emergency,  in  warding  off  the  blades  of  all, 
always  turning,  as  a wild  beast  when  hemmed  in,  to  the  one  that 
was  assailing  him.  Some  there  were,  also,  whose  arms  were  para- 
lysed by  reverence  for  the  general  in  this  his  extreme  distress,  and 
whose  swords  dropped  from  their  grasp  ; while  many,  in  the  very  act 
of  thrusting  at  him,  unconsciously  let  fall  their  weapons. 

7.  But  in  this  perplexity,  his  usual  sagacity  did  not  forsake 
him ; and  trusting  to  his  guardian  God,  he  hazarded  his  safety, 
and  said : “ Come,  since  you  are  resolved  to  die,  let  us  commit  our 
mutual  slaughter  to  the  lot,  and  let  him,  to  whom  it  falls,  die  by 
the  sword  of  him  who  comes  next  to  him  ; and  the  same  fate  will 
thus  pass  through  all.  Nor  let  each  be  thrown  on  Iris  own  resolution. 
For  it  would  be  unjust  that  any  one,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
others,  should  repent,  and  be  preserved.” 

To  a proposal  so  apparently  fair  they  readily  assented ; and,  having 
thus  far  prevailed,  he  cast  the  lot.  He  to  whom  it  fell  bared  his 
throat  to  the  next,  not  doubting  but  the  general  would  soon  share 
his  fate ; for  death,  with  Josephus,  they  deemed  sweeter  than  life. 
He,  however — whether  we  ought  to  say  by  fortune,  or  by  the  provi- 
dence of  God — was  left  with  one  other ; and,  anxious  neither  to  be 
condemned  by  the  lot  himself,  nor,  should  he  remain  the  last,  to  stain 
his  hands  with  kindred  blood,  he  persuaded  him  also,  on  a pledge 
given,  to  remain  alive. 

8.  Josephus,  having  thus  escaped  in  the  war  'with  the  Romans,  as 
in  that  with  his  friends,  was  conducted  to  Vespasian  by  Nicanor. 
The  Romans  crowded  from  all  quarters  to  obtain  a sight  of  him ; 
and  as  the  multitude  pressed  together  around  the  general,  a scene  of 
varied  disorder  ensued : some  exulting  in  his  capture;  some  threat- 
ening ; and  others  pushing  forward  to  obtain  a nearer  view.  Some, 
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from  the  distance,  cried  out  to  punish  their  enemy ; while  those 
beside  him  were  penetrated  with  a recollection  of  his  exploits,  and 
pity  for  his  reverse.  Nor  was  there  among  the  officers  one,  who, 
however  previously  exasperated,  did  not  then  relent  on  beholding  him. 

Owing  to  his  own  virtuous  disposition,  Titus,  in  particular,  was 
touched  by  the  fortitude  with  which  Josephus  bore  his  misfortunes, 
and  felt  compassion  for  a man  thus  situated  in  the  prime  of 
life.  Remembering,  moreover,  how  recently  he  had  been  in  battle, 
and  now  seeing  him  a captive  in  the  hands  of  foes,  he  was  led 
to  reflect  on  the  power  of  fortune,  the  quick  alternations  of  war, 
and  the  instability  of  human  afFairs.  He  disposed  many,  therefore, 
at  the  time  to  adopt  his  views,  and  commiserate  J osephus ; and 
proved,  in  the  sequel,  through  his  intercession  with  his  father,  the 
chief  cause  of  his  preservation.  Vespasian,  however,  ordered  him 
to  be  guarded  with  unremitting  vigilance,  purposing  to  send  him 
without  delay  to  Nero. 

9.  On  hearing  this  Josephus  intimated  that  he  wished  to  speak  in 
private  to  him ; and  Vespasian  having  removed  all  except  his  son 
Titus,  and  two  of  his  friends,  Josephus  addressed  him  in  these  words  : 
“ You  think,  Vespasian,  that  you  have  possessed  yourself  merely  of 
a captive  in  Josephus ; but  I come  to  you  as  a messenger  of  greater 
things.  Had  I not  received  a commission  from  God,  I knew  the  law 
of  the  Jews,  and  how  it  becomes  a general  to  die.  Do  you  send  me 
to  Nero  ? Wherefore  ? Are  there  any  remaining  to  succeed  Nero, 
previous  to  your  own  accession  ? You,  Vespasian,  are  Caesar  and 
emperor — you,  and  this  your  son.  Bind  me,  then,  the  more  securely, 
and  keep  me  for  yourself.  For  you,  Caesar,  are  master  not  only  ot 
me,  but  of  sea  Rnd  land,  and  of  the  whole  human  race.  And  I 
deserve  the  punishment  of  stricter  ward,  if  I talk  lightly,  especially 
in  a matter  pertaining  to  God.” 

This  declaration  of  Josephus,  Vespasian  was  at  first  little  inclined 
to  credit,  supposing  it  an  ingenious  artifice  to  save  his  life.  Gra- 
dually, however,  he  was  led  to  believe  it,  God  already  having  raised 
him  to  power,  and  by  other  signs  foreshowing  the  sceptre.  He  had, 
however,  a farther  proof  of  the  veracity  of  Josephus;  for  one  of 
those  friends  who  were  present  at  the  private  interview,  having 
expressed  his  “ surprise  that  he  should  have  been  unable  to  predict 
either  the  reduction  of  Jotapata,  or  his  own  captivity,  if  this  were  not 
a weak  attempt  to  avert  the  resentment  excited  against  him,”  Jose- 
phus replied,  that  “he  had  likewise,  to  the  people  of  Jotapata,  fore- 
told that  the  city  would  be  captured  on  the  forty-seventh  day,  and 
himself  taken  alive  by  the  Romans.” 
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Vespasian,  having  privately  inquired  from  the  prisoners  respecting 
these  statements,  and  found  them  true,  began  to  credit  those  relating 
to  himself.  He  relaxed,  however,  neither  the  custody  nor  chains  of 
Josephus,  though  he  presented  him  with  raiment  and  other  articles, 
and  continued  to  treat  him  with  kindness  and  attention,  Titus  contri- 
buting much  to  these  respectful  courtesies. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

1.  On  the  fourth  of  the  month  Panemus,  Vespasian  returned  to 
Ptolemais,  whence  he  repaired  to  Caesarea,  on  the  sea  coast,  a city  of 
Judaea,  of  great  extent,  and  chiefly  inhabited  by  Greeks.  Here  both 
the  army  and  its  commander  were  received  by  the  citizens  with  varied 
acclamations,  and  demonstrations  of  joy,  proceeding  in  some  measure 
from  goodwill  toward  the  Romans,  but  mainly  from  hatred  of  the 
vanquished.  Accordingly,  assembling  in  crowds,  they  demanded  with 
loud  vociferations  the  punishment  of  Josephus  ; but  this  petition,  as 
presented  by  an  inconsiderate  multitude,  Vespasian  silently  rejected. 
Finding  the  place  adapted  for  the  purpose,  he  directed  two  of  the 
legions  to  winter  there ; ordering  the  fifteenth  to  Scythopolis,  that 
he  might  not  burden  Caesarea  with  the  entire  army.  The  climate  of 
tins  city  is  as  genial  in  winter,  as  it  is  insupportable  from  the  extreme 
heat  in  summer;  for  it  lies  in  a plain,  and  on  the  sea  coast. 

2.  Meanwhile,  however,  those  who  on  the  revolt  had  fallen  off  from 
the  enemy,  or  escaped  from  the  demolished  towns,  and  who  formed 
no  small  body,  had  assembled,  and,  as  a rallying  point  for  themselves, 
rebuilt  Joppa,  which  had  been  laid  in  ruins  by  Cestius  ; and  as  they 
were  debarred  from  the  country,  now  in  occupation  of  the  enemy,  they 
determined  to  have  recourse  to  the  sea.  Having,  accordingly,  con- 
structed a number  of  piratical  vessels,  they  carried  on  their  depre- 
dations upon  the  line  of  voyage  from  Syria,  and  Phoenicia,  as  far  as 
Egypt,  and  rendered  the  seas  in  that  quarter  entirely  innavigable. 
Vespasian,  on  being  informed  of  this  combination,  de':ached  a party 
of  horse  and  foot  to  Joppa,  who,  as  it  was  unguarded,  entered  the 
city  by  night.  Its  occupants,  who  had  received  intimation  of  the 
incursion,  fled  in  terror  to  their  ships,  and,  declining  all  effort  to 
repel  the  Romans,  passed  the  night  beyond  the  reach  of  missiles. 

3.  Joppa  is,  by  nature,  harbourless  ; being  terminated  by  a rugged 
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shore,  running  in  a direct  line,  except  that  it  is  slightly  curved  at  the 
extremities,  which  consist  of  vast  precipices  and  crags,  jutting  into  the 
sea.  Here  also  traces  of  Andromeda’s  chains  are  still  pointed  out, 
attesting  the  antiquity  of  the  legend.  The  north  wind,  beating  full  in 
upon  the  coast,  and  driving  the  waves  high  against  the  opposing 
rocks,  renders  the  roadstead  more  insecure  than  the  watery  waste. 

Whilst  the  people  of  Joppa  were  here  tossing  about,  they  were 
assailed,  towards  morning,  by  a furious  blast,  called  by  the  mariners 
who  navigate  those  parts  “ the  Black  Norther,”  which  dashed  their 
ships,  some  against  each  other,  and  some  against  the  rocks ; while 
many  in  the  face  of  the  waves  bearing  out  to  sea,  their  crews  dreading 
the  shore,  which  was  rocky,  and  the  enemy  who  occupied  it,  foun- 
dered among  the  towering  billows.  There  was  neither  means  of  flight, 
nor  yet  safety  if  they  remained ; for  they  were  driven  from  the  sea  by 
the  violence  of  the  wind,  and  from  the  city  by  the  Romans.  Fearful 
was  the  shriek  when  the  vessels  were  dashed  against  one  another,  and 
loud  the  crash  when  they  broke  up.  Of  the  multitude,  some  perished, 
overwhelmed  by  the  waters,  and  many  involved  in  the  wreck  of  their 
ships  : whilst  others,  anticipating  the  sea,  sought  death  from  their 
own  swords,  as  a lighter  alternative.  The  greater  part  of  them,  how- 
ever, swept  to  the  shore  by  the  waves,  were  torn  by  the  rugged  cliffs, 
insomuch  that  the  sea  was  discoloured  far  and  wide  with  blood,  and 
the  coast  covered  with  dead ; those  cast  on  shore  being  massacred  by 
the  Romans,  who  were  waiting  to  receive  them.  The  bodies  thrown 
up  amounted  to  four  thousand  two  hundred.  The  Romans,  having 
taken  the  town  without  opposition,  razed  it  to  the  ground. 

4.  Thus  was  Joppa,  within  a brief  interval,  a second  time  captured 
by  the  Romans.  Vespasian,  in  order  to  prevent  the  pirates  from 
again  harbouring  there,  formed  an  encampment  on  the  citadel,  and 
left  in  it  the  cavalry,  with  a few  infantry.  The  latter  were  to  remain 
stationary,  and  guard  the  camp : the  former  to  ravage  the  district 
around,  and  destroy  the  villages  and  small  towns  in  the  vicinity  of 
Joppa.  Accordingly,  in  obedience  to  their  instructions,  they  overran 
the  country,  daily  pillaging  it,  and  reducing  it  to  an  utter  desert. 

5.  When  the  fate  of  Jotapata  was  told  in  Jerusalem,  it  was  at  first 
generally  disbelieved,  as  well  from  the  magnitude  of  the  calamity,  as 
because  no  eye-witness  of  the  events  was  forthcoming ; for  not  a single 
individual  had  survived  to  convey  the  tidings.  But  rumour,  springing 
naturally  from  sad  events,  had  of  herself  announced  the  capture. 
By  degrees,  the  truth  made  its  way  through  the  adjoining  parts, 
and  the  fact  was  now  regarded  by  all  as  too  certain  for  doubt. 
Nay,  in  addition  to  what  actually  took  place,  things  were  fabricated 
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that  never  occurred.  Thus  it  was  stated  that  Josephus  had  fallen  at 
the  capture.  This  filled  Jerusalem  with  the  deepest  sorrow.  In 
every  house,  indeed,  and  among  the  kindred  of  those  who  had 
perished,  the  deceased  were  severally  bewailed;  but  the  mourning  for 
the  commander  was  general.  Some  grieved  for  hosts,  some  for  rela- 
tives, some  for  friends,  and  some  for  brothers,  but  all  for  Josephus. 
Thus  during  thirty  days  the  lamentations  had  no  cessation  in  the  city; 
and  many  minstrels  were  hired  to  lead  the  mournful  strains. 

6.  But  when  the  truth  was  disclosed  by  time,  and  the  events  as 
they  had  occurred  at  Jotapata  became  known,  the  death  of  Jose- 
phus was  found  to  be  a fiction  ; and  when  it  was  understood  that 
he  was  alive,  and  with  the  Romans,  and  honoured  by  the  officers 
beyond  the  fortune  of  a captive,  they  felt  as  much  resentment  to- 
wards him  living,  as  they  had  before  of  affection  when  they  supposed 
him  dead.  By  some  he  was  upbraided  as  a coward,  by  others  as  a 
traitor,  and  the  city  was  filled  with  indignation  and  imprecations 
against  him.  They  were  exasperated,  moreover,  by  their  calamities, 
and  still  further  inflamed  by  their  pernicious  measures.  Nay,  defeat, 
which  suggests  means  of  precaution  to  the  wise,  and  leads  them  to 
provide  against  similar  misfortunes,  goaded  them  on  to  new  disasters : 
so  that  the  termination  of  one  evil  was  invariably  the  commencement 
of  another.  They  accordingly  attacked  the  Romans  with  renewed 
energy,  in  them  to  avenge  themselves  on  Josephus.  Such  were  the 
disorders  that  now  prevailed  in  Jerusalem. 

7.  Vespasian,  designing  personally  to  examine  the  territories  of 
Agrippa,  removed  from  Caesarea  on  the  sea  coast,  to  the  city  called 
Caesarea-Philippi.  For  the  king,  at  once  from  a wish  to  entertain  the 
general  and  the  army  in  the  best  manner  his  private  resources  per- 
mitted, and  to  allay  through  them  the  disorders  of  his  kingdom,  had 
invited  him  into  his  dominions.  Here  he  rested  his  troops  for  twenty 
days,  and  enjoyed  himself  in  festivities,  presenting  thank-offerings  to 
God  for  his  success.  But  being  informed  that  disaffection  was  showing 
itself  in  Tiberias,  and  that  Taricliaea  had  already  revolted — both  were 
part  of  Agrippa’s  kingdom — and  being  resolved  to  subjugate  the  J ews 
in  all  quaTters,  he  thought  that  an  expedition  against  them  would  be 
well-timed,  even  for  Agrippa’s  advantage,  if,  in  requital  of  his  hospi- 
tality, he  should  reduce  those  towns  to  reason  for  him.  He  therefore 
sent  his  son  Titus  to  Caesarea,  to  conduct  the  troops  there  stationed 
to  Scythopolis,  the  largest  city  of  Decapolis,  and  neighbouring 
to  Tiberias ; and  thither  he  himself  proceeded  to  await  his  son. 
Advancing  with  three  legions,  he  encamped  thirty  furlongs  from 
Tiberias,  at  a station  called  Sennabris,  in  view  of  the  malecontents. 
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He  then  despatched  Valerian,  a decurion,  at  the  head  of  fifty  horse, 
to  propose  peaceful  measures  to  those  in  the  town,  and  urge  them  to 
confide  in  his  assurances  of  protection.  For  he  had  heard  that  the 
people  were  desirous  of  peace,  but  had  been  compelled  by  some 
abettors  of  revolt  to  join  the  movement. 

When  Valerian,  who  was  on  horseback,  approached  the  ramparts, 
he  alighted,  directing  his  troop  to  do  the  same,  lest  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  they  came  to  skirmish.  But  before  the  parties  addressed 
each  other,  the  more  influential  of  the  insurgents,  headed  by  the 
leader  of  the  brigand  band,  one  Joshua,  the  son  of  Saphat,  rushed 
out  upon  him  in  arms.  Thinking  it  hazardous  to  engage  contrary 
to  the  orders  of  the  general,  even  were  he  assured  of  victory,  while, 
moreover,  it  were  dangerous  with  a handful  of  men  to  meet  a numer- 
ous force,  his  own  being  unprepared,  and  his  antagonists  fully 
equipped  ; and  disconcerted,  besides,  by  the  unexpected  daring 
of  the  Jews,  Valerian  fled  on  foot;  five  others,  in  like  manner, 
abandoning  their  horses.  These  Joshua  and  his  comrades  led  off  to 
the  town,  exulting  as  if  they  had  taken  them  in  battle,  and  not  by 
stratagem. 

8.  Dreading  the  consequences  of  this  affair,  the  elders  of  the 
people,  and  the  men  of  rank,  repaired  in  haste  to  the  Roman  camp  ; 
and,  accompanied  by  the  king,  threw  themselves  as  suppliants  at  the 
feet  of  Vespasian,  imploring  him  not  to  disregard  their  prayer,  nor 
impute  to  the  whole  city  the  madness  of  a few  ; but  to  spare  the 
people,  who  had  always  been  friendly  to  the  Romans,  and  to  punish  the 
authors  of  the  revolt,  by  whom  they  had  till  now  been  kept  under 
guard,  long  anxious  as  they  were  for  his  protection.  To  these 
entreaties  the  general,  though  incensed  against  the  entire  city  on 
account  of  the  capture  of  the  horses,  yielded ; for  he  saw  that  Agrippa 
felt  much  uneasiness  respecting  it.  The  deputation  having  received 
a pledge  of  protection  for  the  people,  Joshua  and  his  party,  thinking 
it  unsafe  longer  to  continue  at  Tiberias,  made  off  to  Tarichaea. 

The  next  day  Vespasian  sent  Trajan  forward  with  some  horsemen 
to  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  with  the  view  of  testing  the  multitude, 
whether  all  were  disposed  for  peace.  Having  ascertained  that  they 
coincided  in  sentiment  with  the  petitioners,  he  led  his  army  to  the 
city.  The  inhabitants  threw  open  their  gates  to  him,  and  met  him 
with  acclamations,  hailing  him  as  their  saviour  and  benefactor.  1 he 
troops  being  crushed  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  entrance, 
Vespasian,  ordering  part  of  the  south  wall  to  be  thrown  down, 
widened  the  passage  for  them.  In  compliment  to  the  king,  however, 
he  charged  them  to  abstain  from  rapine  and  outrage ; and  for  his 
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sake  also,  as  he  pledged  himself  for  the  future  fidelity  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, he  spared  the  fortifications.  And  thus  was  rescued  from 
sedition  a city  which  had  been  harassed  with  various  ills. 


CHAPTER  X. 

1.  Vespasian,  advancing  from  Tiberias,  encamped  between  that 
town  and  Tarichaea,  fortifying  his  post  with  the  greater  care,  from  a 
suspicion  that  the  war  in  that  quarter  would  be  protracted ; as  the 
disaffected  were  flowing  in  one  general  conflux  to  Tarichaea,  confiding 
in  its  strength,  and  in  its  position  on  the  lake,  which  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  district  is  called  Gennesareth.  For  that  city,  lying,  like 
Tiberias,  at  the  foot  of  a mountain,  had,  on  those  sides  not  washed 
by  the  lake,  been  strongly  fortified  by  Josephus,  though  less  securely 
than  Tiberias  ; for  the  walls  there  had  been  built  on  the  first  out- 
break of  the  insurrection,  at  a large  expenditure  of  money  and 
labour  ; whereas  Tarichaea  had  partaken  merely  of  the  residue  of  his 
bounty.  They  had  withal  many  ships  in  readiness  on  the  lake  as  a 
refuge  in  case  of  defeat  on  shore,  and  fitted  up  for  a naval  engage- 
ment, should  circumstances  require. 

While  the  Romans  were  throwing  up  their  intrenchments,  Joshua 
and  his  comrades,  alarmed  neither  by  the  number  nor  discipline  of 
the  enemy,  sallied  out,  and,  having  at  the  first  onset  dispersed  the 
workmen,  levelled  a little  of  the  structure ; when,  seeing  the  troops 
collecting,  they  fell  back,  before  they  had  sustained  any  loss,  upon 
their  own  party.  The  Romans  pursued,  and  drove  them  to  their 
ships.  Sailing  out,  but  so  as  still  to  keep  the  Romans  within  reach 
of  their  missiles,  they  cast  anchor ; and,  forming  their  fleet  in  close 
line,  like  the  ranks  of  an  army,  maintained  a naval  conflict  with  their 
antagonists  on  shore.  Vespasian,  hearing  that  they  had  assembled 
also  in  great  numbers  on  the  plain  before  the  town,  despatched 
his  son  thither  with  six  hundred  picked  cavalry. 

2.  Titus,  finding  that  the  enemy  were  in  prodigious  strength,  sent 
to  inform  his  father  that  he  required  a reinforcement.  Remarking, 
however,  that  many  of  his  men  were  eager  to  come  to  action  even 
before  succour  arrived,  whilst  some  were  secretly  filled  with  alarm  at 
the  multitude  of  the  Jews — standing  on  a spot  whence  he  might  be 
audible,  he  spoke  as  follows : 
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“ Men,  Romans ! — for  it  becomes  me,  in  the  opening  of  my 
address,  to  remind  you  of  your  descent,  that  you  may  know  who  we 
are,  and  with  whom  we  are  to  contend.  For  to  this  hour  nothing  on 
the  habitable  globe  has  escaped  our  hands ; and  yet  the  Jews  to 
refer  also  to  them — though  discomfited,  still  maintain  the  contest. 
And  shameful  were  it,  that,  while  they  bear  up  in  disaster,  we  should 
faint  in  success.  I rejoice  to  witness  the  alacrity  which  you  manifest: 
but  I fear  lest  any  of  you  should  be  inspired  with  secret  alarm  by  the 
multitude  of  our  foes.  Let  such  an  one  again  reflect,  who  he  is,  and 
against  whom  he  is  arrayed ; and  that  the  J ews,  though  undaunted, 
and  reckless  of  life,  are  nevertheless  ill  disciplined,  and  unskilled  in 
war,  and  may  rather  be  styled  a rabble  than  an  army. 

“ But,  why  need  I allude  to  our  skill  and  discipline  ? We  alone, 
even  in  times  of  peace,  are  exercised  in  arms,  that  in  the  day  of 
battle  we  may  not  contrast  our  own  numbers  with  those  of  our 
opponents.  What,  indeed,  avails  our  uninterrupted  training,  if  we 
must  be  marshalled,  man  for  man,  against  an  untrained  foe  ? Con- 
sider, too,  that  the  contest  lies  between  the  armed  and  unarmed, 
infantry  and  cavalry — those  who  have  a leader,  and  those  who  have 
none  : and,  as  these  advantages  make  you  manifold  more,  so  do  their 
disadvantages  detract  much  from  the  number  of  our  antagonists. 
Again,  it  is  not  a multitude  of  men,  however  soldierlike  they  may 
be,  that  ensures  victory  in  the  field : but  fortitude,  though  only  in  a 
few.  For  such,  indeed,  are  easily  marshalled,  and  brought  up  to 
each  other’s  support ; whilst  unwieldy  masses  are  more  injured  by 
themselves  than  by  the  enemy.  The  Jews  are  led  on  by  temeiity 
and  self-confidence,  affections  of  mere  madness,  and,  though  highly 
efficient  in  success,  extinguished  by  the  slightest  mischance:  we, 
by  valour,  by  disciplined  obedience,  and  by  that  fortitude,  which, 
while  it  flourishes  in  prosperity,  fails  not  to  the  very  last  in  adversity. 

“ J3ut  it  is  for  a nobler  prize  than  the  Jews  that  you  contend. 
For,  albeit  that  for  freedom  and  country  they  incur  the  dangers  of 
war,  what  higher  motive  can  stimulate  us  than  glory,  and  the  con- 
sideration, that  after  achieving  the  empire  of  the  world,  it  must  not 
appear  that  the  Jews  are  able  to  resist  us?  Besides,  we  should 
reflect,  that  we  have  no  irreparable  disaster  to  apprehend ; for  those 
prepared  to  succour  us  are  many,  and  at  hand.  Yet,  we  can  snatch 
the  victory,  and  it  behoves  us  to  anticipate  the  succour  on  its  \\  a^  to 
us  from  my  father,  that,  unshared,  the  greater  may  be  our  triumph. 

“ And,  if  I err  not,  in  this  hour,  my  father  is  on  his  trial,  and 
myself,  and  you— whether  he  indeed  is  worthy  of  past  successes,  I of 
being  his  son,  and  you  of  being  my  soldiers.  For,  to  him,  victory  is 
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familiar : and  I could  never  bear  to  return  to  him,  if  I were  defeated : 
and  will  not  you  be  ashamed  if  surpassed  by  your  commander,  when 
he  leads  the  way  to  danger  ? For  in  the  path  of  danger  be  well  assured 
that  I will  lead,  and  throw  myself  first  upon  the  enemy.  Be  not, 
then,  outdone  by  me,  convinced  that  my  efforts  will  be  aided  by  an 
assistin'*  God  : and  know  for  certain  that  we  shall  be  more  successful 
in  a close  engagement.” 

3.  During  this  harangue  of  Titus,  the  men  were  seized  with  a 
supernatural  ardour ; and  when  Trajan,  with  four  hundred  horse, 
arrived  prior  to  the  action,  they  took  it  to  heart,  as  the  victory,  thus 
shared,  would  be  lessened  to  themselves.  Vespasian  had,  likewise, 
despatched  Antonius  Silo,  with  two  thousand  archers,  whom  he 
directed  to  occupy  the  hill  over  against  the  town,  and  keep  in  check 
those  on  the  ramparts  ; and,  according  to  his  instructions,  they  pre- 
vented any  assistance  being  afforded  from  that  quarter.  Titus  now, 
spurring  his  horse,  led  the  charge  against  the  enemy  : his  men  fol- 
lowed with  loud  shouts,  extending  themselves  across  the  plain,  imtil 
their  line  equalled  that  of  their  opponents,  and  thus  materially  aug- 
menting their  apparent  strength. 

The  Jews,  though  dismayed  at  their  furious  onset  and  regular 
array,  for  a short  time  withstood  the  attack ; but,  being  galled  by  the 
lances,  and  overthrown  by  the  impetuous  rush  of  the  cavalry,  they 
were  trampled  down.  Many  being  slaughtered  on  all  sides,  the  re- 
mainder dispersed,  and  fled,  each  with  what  haste  he  could,  towards 
the  city.  Titus,  pursuing  them  hotly,  cut  up  their  rear,  now  break- 
ing through  their  dense  masses,  and  now  pushing  in  advance  of 
them,  he  charged  them  in  front : many  he  drove  confusedly  together, 
and,  dashing  in  upon  them  as  they  fell  one  over  another,  trod  them 
down  : all  he  intercepted  in  their  retreat  to  the  ramparts,  and  turned 
them  back  to  the  plain ; until  at  length,  by  their  numbers,  they 
forced  their  way  through,  and  escaped  in  a body  into  the  town. 

4.  But  a fierce  contention  awaited  them  within.  For  the  inhabit- 
ants, as  well  for  the  sake  of  their  property  as  of  the  city,  having  from 
the  first  been  indisposed  to  war,  were  more  so  at  that  moment  from 
their  discomfiture ; while  the  strangers,  a numerous  party,  opposed 
them  violently.  Thus,  mutually  enraged,  clamour  and  tumult  pre- 
vailed ; and  they  were  on  the  point  of  appealing  to  arms.  Titus, 
who  was  not  far  from  the  wall,  hearing  the  disturbance,  called  aloud : 
“ Now  is  the  time.  Why,  then,  fellow-soldiers,  do  we  delay,  when  God 
is  delivering  to  us  the  Jews  ? Accept  the  victory.  Hear  you  not 
the  uproar?  Those  who  have  escaped  our  hands  are  quarrelling 
among  themselves.  The  town  is  ours,  if  we  but  use  despatch.  To 
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promptitude,  however,  we  must  add  exertion  and  resolution : for 
nothing  gTeat  is  wont  to  be  accomplished  without  danger.  It  behoves 
us  not  only  to  anticipate  the  concord  of  our  enemies,  whom  necessity 
will  speedily  unite,  but  the  assistance  of  our  friends,  that,  besides 
defeating  so  vast  a multitude,  we  may,  few  though  we  be,  unaided 
capture  the  city.” 

5.  As  he  spoke  he  sprang  upon  his  horse,  and,  galloping  down  to 
the  lake,  rode  through  it,  and  was  the  first  to  enter  the  town,  fol- 
lowed by  his  men.  Terror-struck  at  his  daring,  those  on  the  ram- 
parts waited  neither  to  fight  nor  impede  his  progress.  Abandoning 
their  post,  Joshua  and  his  associates  dispersed  through  the  country: 
others  ran  down  to  the  lake,  and  fell  in  with  their  antagonists  on 
the  advance : some  were  killed  climbing  up  into  their  ships : others, 
endeavouring  to  reach  them  when  under  weigh.  Great,  too,  was  the 
havoc  in  the  city,  as  well  of  the  strangers  who  had  not  succeeded  in 
escaping,  and  who  now  made  resistance,  as  of  the  residents,  who 
offered  none — for,  in  the  hope  of  protection,  and  in  the  consciousness 
of  having  given  no  countenance  to  the  war,  they  refrained  from  arms 
— until  Titus,  having  punished  the  guilty,  was  touched  with  com- 
passion for  the  inhabitants,  and  put  an  end  to  the  slaughter.  Those 
who  had  taken  refuge  on  the  lake,  seeing  the  city  captured,  withdrew 
as  far  as  possible  from  danger. 

G.  Titus  having  despatched  a trooper  with  the  gratifying  intelli- 
gence of  this  achievement  to  his  father,  Vespasian  experienced,  as 
was  natural,  the  most  lively  satisfaction,  not  less  from  the  valour  of 
his  son,  than  from  the  success  of  the  enterprise  : for  the  most  serious 
difficulties  of  the  war  seemed  now  to  be  removed.  Repairing  thither 
immediately,  he  placed  guards  over  the  city,  that  none  might  clandes- 
tinely withdraw  from  it,  ordering  them  to  put  all  such  to  the  sword. 
Going  down  next  day  to  the  lake,  he  gave  directions  for  fitting  out 
rafts  against  the  fugitives;  and,  as  materials  were  abundant,  and 
workmen  numerous,  his  commands  were  speedily  executed. 

7.  The  lake  of  Gennesareth,  deriving  its  appellation  from  the 
adjacent  district,  is  forty  furlongs  in  breadth,  and  a hundred  and 
forty  in  length.  Its  waters  are  at  once  sweet,  and  extremely  plea- 
sant to  drink,  as  they  flow  in  a clearer  stream  than  the  muddy 
collections  of  marshes  : and  they  can  be  drawn  free  from  impurities, 
being  throughout  confined  by  abrupt  and  sandy  shores.  They  are  of 
a medium  temperature,  milder  than  those  of  the  river  or  the  fountain, 
vet  uniformly  colder  than  might  be  expected  from  the  expanse  of  the 
"lake : not  less  so,  indeed,  than  snow,  when  they  are  exposed  to  the 
air,  as  it  is  customary  with  the  people  of  the  country  to  do  with  them 
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during  the  summer  nights.  The  kinds  of  fish  found  here  differ  from 
those- elsewhere  met  with,  both  in  flavour  and  species.  This  lake, 
it  may  be  added,  is  intersected  by  the  Jordan. 

Apparently,  Panium  is  the  source  of  the  Jordan ; but  the  water  is, 
in  reality,  conveyed  thither  unseen  by  a subterranean  channel  from 
Phiala,  as  it  is  called,  which  lies  not  far  from  the  high  road,  on  the 
right  as  you  ascend  to  Trachonitis,  at  the  distance  of  a hundred  and 
twenty  furlongs  from  Caesarea.  From  its  circumference,  it  is  appro- 
priately designated  Phiala  (bowl),  being  a lake  of  a circular  form. 
The  water  remains  uniformly  on  a level  with  the  margin,  without 
subsidence,  or  overflow. 

That  the  Jordan  hence  derived  its  origin  was  formerly  unknown, 
until  it  was  ascertained  by  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis;  who, 
having  thrown  chaff  into  Phiala,  found  it  cast  up  at  Panium,  where 
it  was  anciently  supposed  the  river  took  its  rise.  The  natural  beauty 
of  Panium  was  improved  by  royal  munificence,  the  place  having  been 
ornamented  at  the  expense  of  Agrippa.  Commencing  from  this 
cavern,  the  visible  stream  of  the  Jordan  divides  the  lagoons  and 
marshes  of  the  lake  Semechonitis ; and,  flowing  an  hundred  and 
twenty  furlongs  below  the  town  of  Julias,  intersects  Gennesareth: 
then,  traversing  a vast  desert,  it  empties  itself  into  the  lake 
Asphaltitis. 

8.  Extending  along  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  and  bearing  also  its 
name,  lies  a tract  of  country,  admirable  both  for  its  natural  proper- 
ties, and  its  beauty.  Such  is  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  that  itrejects 
no  plant,  and  accordingly  all  are  here  cultivated  by  the  husbandman : 
for  so  genial  is  the  air,  that  it  suits  every  variety.  The  walnut,  which 
delights,  beyond  other  trees,  in  a wintry  climate,  grows  here  luxuri- 
anti)';  together  with  the  palm-tree,  which  is  nourished  by  heat : and 
near  to  these  are  figs  and  olives,  to  which  a milder  atmosphere  has  been 
assigned.  One  might  style  this  an  ambitious  effort  of  nature,  doing 
violence  to  herself  in  bringing  together  plants  of  discordant  habits,  and 
an  amiable  rivalry  of  the  seasons,  each  as  it  were  asserting  her  right  to 
the  soil ; for  it  not  only  possesses  the  extraordinary  virtue  of  nourish- 
ing fruits  of  opposite  climes,  but  also  maintains  a continual  supply  of 
them.  Thus  it  produces  those  most  royal  of  all,  the  grape  and  the 
fig,  during  ten  months,  without  intermission,  while  the  other  varie- 
ties ripen  the  year  round ; for,  besides  being  favoured  by  the  genial 
temperature  of  the  air,  it  is  irrigated  by  a highly  fertilizing  spring, 
called  Capharnaum  by  the  people  of  the  country.  This  some  have 
thought  a vein  of  the  Nile,  from  its  producing  a fish  similar  to  the 
coracin  of  the  lake  of  Alexandria.  The  tract,  extending  along  the 
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shores  of  the  lake  which  bears  its  name,  is  thirty  furlongs  in  length, 
and  twenty  in  breadth.  And  such  are  its  natural  peculiarities. 

9.  When  the  rafts  were  prepared,  Vespasian,  having  embarked  as 
many  of  his  troops  as  he  deemed  sufficient  to  cope  with  those  on  the 
lake,  pushed  out.  The  fugitives,  meanwhile,  hard  pressed,  could 
neither  escape  to  land,  where  all  were  in  arms  against  them,  nor  yet 
maintain  a naval  conflict  on  equal  terms  ; for  their  boats,  being  small, 
and  built  for  piracy,  could  avail  little  against  the  rafts ; and  the  few, 
who  severally  manned  them,  were  afraid  to  close  with  the  dense 
ranks  of  the  Romans.  Sailing  round  the  line  of  rafts,  notwithstand- 
ing, and  occasionally  approaching,  they  flung  stones  from  a distance 
at  the  Romans,  or  galled  them  in  a nearer  attack ; hut  in  both  in- 
stances they  sustained  greater  injury  themselves.  For  the  stones, 
falling  on  men  cased  in  armour,  did  nothing  more  than  produce  a 
pattering  sound,  the  assailants  meantime  being  within  range  of  the 
missiles  of  the  Romans ; and  if  they  ventured  closer,  ere  they  could 
effect  aught,  they  suffered  themselves,  and  were  sunk  with  their 
shallops.  Of  those  who  endeavoured  to  break  through,  some  they 
slew,  reaching  them  with  their  lances ; some  again,  leaping  sword  in 
hand  into  their  vessels;  whilst  others,  as  the  rafts  closed  in,  were 
caught  between  them,  and  captured  with  their  barques. 

Those  submerged,  either  a dart  surprised  when  they  rose,  or  a raft 
fell  in  with ; and  did  they,  in  their  perplexity,  attempt  to  climb  up 
to  their  foes,  either  their  heads  or  hands  were  cut  off  by  the  Romans. 
Thus  great  and  various  was  the  slaughter  of  them  on  all  sides,  until 
the  survivors,  giving  way,  and  their  boats  being  surrounded,  were 
forced  on  shore.  Many,  however,  who  were  shut  out  from  the 
strand,  were  speared  in  the  water ; and  many  who  sprang  from  their 
vessels,  the  Romans  slew  on  land.  Then  might  have  been  seen  the 
whole  lake  discoloured  with  blood,  and  choked  with  dead ; for  not 
one  escaped.  Dreadful  on  the  following  days  was  the  stench  diffused 
through  the  country,  and  shocking  the  spectacle  presented.  For  the 
shores  were  covered  with  wrecks,  and  with  swollen  carcases ; while 
the  dead,  scorched  and  putrifying,  so  infected  the  air,  that  not  only 
was  this  calamity  a source  of  sorrow  to  the  Jews,  but  liatelul  even  to 
those  who  caused  it.  Such  was  the  issue  of  this  naval  engagement. 
The  killed,  including  those  who  had  previously  fallen  in  the  city, 
amounted  to  six  thousand  five  hundred. 

10.  After  the  battle  Vespasian  took  his  seat  on  a tribunal  in 
Tarichaea,  and  having  separated  the  strangers  from  the  inhabitants— 
the  former,  as  it  appeared,  having  commenced  hostilities— consulted 
with  his  generals  whether  their  lives,  also,  should  be  spared.  These 
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officers  stating  that  their  liberation  would  be  prejudicial,  as  they  would 
not  remain  quiet  if  let  loose— for  they  were  men  deprived  of  homes, 
capable  of  violence,  and  of  maintaining  war  against  any  with  whom 
they  might  take  refuge — Vespasian,  when  informed  that  they  were 
undeserving  of  his  lenity,  and  that  they  would  employ  their  freedom 
against  those  who  granted  it,  deliberated  as  to  the  mode  of  their 
destruction.  Were  he  to  put  them  to  death  there,  he  suspected  that 
it  might  exasperate  the  inhabitants,  who  would  not  tolerate  in  their 
city  the  slaughter  of  so  many  who  had  sued  for  mercy ; and,  after 
protection  pledged,  he  could  not  bear  to  lay  hand  on  those  who  had 
accepted  it.  His  friends,  however,  overcame  his  scruples;  alleging 
that  nothing  done  to  Jews  could  be  impious,  and  that  expediency 
should  be  preferred  to  propriety,  when  it  was  impossible  to  reconcile 
their  claims.  Granting  them,  therefore,  an  equivocal  impunity,  he 
allowed  them  to  go  out  by  that  way  alone  which  led  to  Tiberias. 
Readily  believing  what  they  wished,  they  pursued  their  journey 
openly,  and  fearlessly,  with  their  effects,  along  the  permitted  route ; 
the  Romans,  in  the  meantime,  occupying  the  whole  road  to  the  very 
gates  of  Tiberias,  lest  any  of  them  should  turn  aside,  and  shutting 
them  up  in  the  town. 

Vespasian  arrived  soon  after,  and  placing  them  in  a body  in  the 
circus,  ordered  the  old,  and  unserviceable,  to  the  number  of  twelve 
hundred,  to  be  put  to  death.  From  the  youth  he  selected  six  thou- 
sand of  the  most  robust,  and  sent  them  to  Nero  to  be  employed  on 
the  Isthmus.  The  rest,  amounting  to  thirty  thousand  four  hundred, 
he  sold,  with  the  exception  of  those  presented  to  Agrippa.  For,  such 
of  them  as  were  subjects  of  that  prince,  he  allowed  him  to  dispose  of 
at  his  discretion.  These,  likewise,  the  king  sold.  The  remaining 
multitude,  Traclionites,  and  Gaulanites,  with  those  from  Hippos  and 
Gadara,  were,  the  greater  part  of  them,  malecontents  and  fugitives, 
to  whom  the  infamy  that  attended  them  in  peace  made  war  desirable. 
They  were  captured  on  the  eighth  of  the  month  Gorpiseus. 
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1.  Those  of  the  Galilaeans,  who,  after  the  fall  of  Jotapata,  had 
revolted  from  the  Romans,  returned  to  their  allegiance  on  the  reduction 
of  Tarichsea ; and  the  Romans  received  the  submission  of  all  the  gar- 
risons and  towns,  with  the  exception  of  Gischala,  and  the  force  which 
occupied  Mount  Tabor.  With  these  was  associated  Gamala,  a city 
opposite  to  Tarichaea,  and  lying  on  the  Lake.  This  had  been  appor- 
tioned to  Agrippa,  as  had  Sogane  and  Seleucia,  both  in  Gaulanitis  : 
Sogane  being  part  of  that  called  Upper  Gaulana,  Gamala  of  the  Lower. 
Seleucia  is  situate  on  the  Lake  Semechonitis,  a sheet  of  water  thirty 
furlongs  in  breadth,  and  sixty  in  length ; and  the  marshes  of  which 
extend  to  Daphne,  a spot  delightful  in  various  respects,  and  abound- 
ing moreover  in  springs,  which,  supplying  what  is  called  the  little 
Jordan  below  the  temple  of  the  Golden  Calf,  flow  into  the  greater. 

Agrippa,  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolt,  had  induced  Sogane 
and  Seleucia  to  accept  protection ; but  Gamala,  confiding,  even  more 
than  Jotapata  had  done,  in  its  natural  defences,  refused.  A rugged 
ridge,  stretching  from  a high  mountain,  rises  in  a hump  midway,  and 
elongates  itself  from  the  rise,  declining  as  much  before  as  behind,  so 
as  to  resemble  a camel  in  form.  Hence  it  derives  its  name,  the 
people  of  the  country  not  being  particular  as  to  the  exactness  of  the 
designation.  Both  in  flank  and  front  it  is  cleft  into  inaccessible 
ravines  ; but  at  the  tail,  it  is  somewhat  easier  of  ascent ; being  there 
joined  to  the  mountains,  from  which,  however,  the  inhabitants 
severed  it  bv  a trench,  and  rendered  the  approach  more  difficult. 
Against  the  precipitous  face  of  the  mountain,  numerous  houses  had 
been  built,  closely  crowded  one  on  another:  and  the  city,  apparent  y 
suspended  in  the  air,  seemed  to  be  falling  upon  itself  by  reason  of 
its  perpendicular  site.  It  inclines  towards  the  mid-day  sun ; and  the 
hill,  stretching  upward  with  a southern  aspect  to  a prodigious  height, 
served  as  a citadel  to  the  town:  while  an  impregnable  cliff  above  it 
extended  downward  into  a ravine  of  vast  depth.  Within  the  ram- 
parts was  a fountain,  at  which  the  city  terminated. 
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2.  Though  the  town  possessed  such  strong  natural  defences, 
Josephus,  when  fortifying  it,  had  still  farther  secured  it  by  mines  and 
trenches.  But  its  inhabitants,  though  more  emboldened  by  the 
natural  security  of  their  position  than  had  been  the  people  of  Jotapata, 
were  much  inferior  to  them  in  the  number  of  fighting  men.  Still 
such  confidence  did  they  feel  in  their  situation,  that  they  would  admit 
no  more.  For  the  city,  owing  to  its  strength,  which  had  enabled  it 
to  hold  out  against  the  troops  of  Agrippa  during  a siege  of  seven 
months,  had  been  filled  with  fugitives. 

3.  Vespasian,  breaking  up  from  Am  m a us,  where  he  had  encamped 
in  front  of  Tiberias,  advanced  to  Gamala.  The  term  Ammaus,  in  our 
language,  signifies  warm  water ; the  name  being  derived  from  a warm 
spring  which  rises  there,  possessing  sanative  properties.  The  situation 
of  Gamala  not  permitting  the  Roman  general  to  surround  it  with  a 
line  of  troops,  he  stationed  sentries  in  those  places  which  were  acces- 
sible, and  occupied  the  mountain  that  overhung  it.  When  the  legions, 
according  to  custom,  had  fortified  their  camp  on  the  heights,  he  com- 
menced operations  by  throwing  up  mounds  at  the  tail,  and  in  that 
quarter  on  the  east,  where  at  the  highest  spot  above  the  city  was  a 
tower,  beside  which  the  fifteenth  legion  had  encamped.  The  fifth 
legion  was  employed  against  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  the  tenth  in 
filling  up  the  trenches  and  ravines. 

Meantime  king  Agrippa,  who  had  approached  the  ramparts,  and 
was  attempting  to  address  those  stationed  there  on  the  subject  of  a 
capitulation,  being  struck  with  a stone  on  the  right  elbow  by  one  of 
the  slingers,  was  immediately  surrounded  by  his  friends.  The  Romans 
were  now  stimulated  to  press  the  siege  both  by  resentment  on 
the  king’s  account,  and  apprehensions  on  their  own:  assured  that 
men  who  could  thus  inhumanly  treat  a fellow-countryman,  while 
advising  them  for  their  welfare,  would  be  guilty  of  every  cruelty 
towards  aliens  and  enemies. 

4.  The  mounds  having  been  quickly  completed,  as  the  hands  were 
many  and  accustomed  to  the  work,  the  engines  were  brought  up. 
Chares  and  Joseph,  the  persons  of  highest  authority  in  the  town, 
drew  out  their  forces,  though  the  men  were  exceedingly  alarmed  in 
the  persuasion  that  they  could  not  long  sustain  the  siege,  as  there  was 
already  a deficiency  of  water  and  other  necessaries.  Nevertheless, 
encouraging  them,  they  led  them  to  the  ramparts ; and  for  a short 
time  they  kept  at  bay  those  who  were  bringing  up  the  engines,  but, 
being  wounded  by  the  catapults  and  stone  projectors,  they  fell  back 
into  the  town.  The  Romans  now  advanced  the  rams  from  tliree 
different  quarters,  and  shook  the  wall.  Pouring  in  at  the  breach, 
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amidst  the  deafening  peal  of  trumpets,  and  the  din  of  arms,  the 
soldiers  with  loud  shouts  encountered  the  defenders  of  the  city. 
These,  however,  having  maintained  their  ground  against  the  first 
onset,  arrested  their  farther  advance,  and  gallantly  repulsed  the 
Romans  ; until,  overpowered  by  force  of  numbers,  they  were  obliged 
to  seek  shelter  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  town;  where,  falling  in 
turn  upon  their  assailants,  who  were  pressing  upon  them,  they  thrust 
them  down  the  declivities,  and  slaughtered  them  while  embarrassed 
by  the  confinedness  and  difficulties  of  the  place. 

The  Romans,  unable  to  repel  those  who  rushed  down  on  them 
from  above,  or  force  their  way  through  their  own  party  who  were 
pushing  forward,  took  refuge  on  the  roofs  of  their  enemies  houses, 
which  abutted  on  the  hill.  These  being  filled  with  soldiers,  and  of 
insufficient  strength  to  sustain  the  weight,  quickly  gave  way.  One 
in  its  fall  carried  many  of  those  below  along  with  it,  and  these  again 
those  beneath  them.  This  proved  destructive  to  numbers  of  the 
Romans;  for  not  knowing  whither  to  turn,  though  they  saw  the 
houses  sinking,  they  leaped  upon  the  roofs. 

Many  were  overwhelmed  by  the  ruins ; and  many  who  escaped  with 
life  were  mutilated  in  different  parts  of  their  bodies;  while  multitudes 
died  of  suffocation  from  the  dust.  The  people  of  Garnala,  viewing 
this  as  a divine  interposition,  pressed  forward,  regardless  of  their 
own  loss,  and  forced  their  antagonists  upon  the  roofs  of  the  houses : 
and  those  who  lost  their  footing  in  the  steep  and  narrow  streets,  they 
slew  as  they  fell,  with  missiles  constantly  aimed  at  them  from  above. 
The  ruins  supplied  them  with  stones  in  abundance,  and  their  deceased 
enemies  with  steel:  for  they  wrested  the  swords  from  the  slain,  and 
employed  them  against  those  still  struggling  in  death.  Many,  too, 
after  falling  from  the  houses,  stabbed  themselves,  and  expired.  Nor 
yet  for  those  who  gave  way  was  retreat  easy ; as,  owing  to  their  igno- 
rance of  the  ways,  and  the  thickness  of  the  dust,  unable  to  recognise 
one  another,  they  slew  their  comrades,  and  fell  around  each  other  in 
heaps. 

5.  Those  who  had  with  difficulty  discovered  the  outlets  retired 
from  the  town.  Vespasian,  who  invariably  remained  with  those  in 
distress,  was  deeply  affected  at  seeing  the  city  falling  in  ruins  on 
his  soldiers,  and,  forgetful  of  his  own  safety,  had  unconsciously 
but  gradually  ascended  to  the  highest  quarter  of  the  city.  Here  he 
was  left  surrounded  with  dangers,  and  with  only  a handful  of  men ; 
for  his  son  Titus  was  absent  at  the  time,  having  been  recently  sent 
into  Syria  to  Mucianus.  Thinking  it,  therefore,  neither  safe  nor 
honourable  to  fly,  and  mindful  of  his  toils  from  early  youth,  and  of 
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his  character  for  valour,  he,  as  if  by  a divine  impulse,  united  in  close 
barrier  the  bodies  and  armour  of  those  with  him.  He  thus  sustained 
the  tide  of  war  that  flowed  down  from  above,  and  dismayed  by  the 
numbers  neither  of  men  nor  missiles,  kept  his  ground,  until  the 
enemy,  struck  with  his  supernatural  intrepidity,  relaxed  in  ardour. 
Being  now  less  warmly  pressed,  he  retreated  step  by  step,  and  without 
showing  his  back,  until  he  was  outside  the  ramparts. 

In  this  conflict  multitudes  of  the  Romans  were  slain : among 
them  Ebutius  the  decurion,  a man,  who  not  only  in  the  engage- 
ment in  which  he  fell,  but  on  every  former  occasion,  had  proved 
himself  bravest  of  the  brave,  and  had  inflicted  many  evils  on 
the  Jews.  A centurion  named  Gallus,  being  with  ten  soldiers  sur- 
rounded during  the  fray,  concealed  himself  in  a private  house.  He 
and  his  party,  who  were  Syrians,  having  overheard  the  inmates  con- 
versing at  supper  of  the  intentions  of  the  town’s-people,  as  regarded 
the  Romans  and  themselves,  he  rose  on  them  in  the  night,  and, 
slaughtering  them  all,  escaped  with  his  comrades  to  the  camp. 

6.  As  the  troops  were  dejected  at  the  thought  of  these  disasters, 
from  having  never  before  experienced  so  severe  a calamity,  and 
were  then  more  particularly  ashamed  at  leaving  the  general  alone  in 
danger,  Vespasian,  omitting  all  reference  to  himself,  that  he  might 
not-appear  to  begin  with  a complaint,  consoled  them  with  the  obser- 
vation, that  “ those  casualties,  to  which  all  are  liable,  it  behoves  us 
to  bear  with  fortitude,  reflecting  on  the  nature  of  war,  which  never 
grants  a bloodless  victory,  as  Fortune  hovers  fluctuating  around  the 
field.  Myriads  of  the  J ews,”  he  said,  “ have  succumbed  to  our  arms,  and 
we  now  pay  to  that  deity  a trifling  compensation.  As  it  belongs  to  the 
foolish  to  be  greatly  elated  by  success,  so  does  it  to  the  unmanly  to 
tremble  in  adversity.  For,  from  one  of  these,  to  the  other,  the  change 
is  rapid;  and  he  is  the  best  soldier,  who  is  sober  under  misfortunes, 
that  with  persevering  cheerfulness  he  may  repair  his  disasters.  "What 
has  now  occurred,  however,  arose  neither  from  our  effeminacy,  nor 
from  the  valour  of  the  Jews.  Their  advantage,  as  our  disappointment, 
originated  in  the  natural  difficulties  of  the  place.  In  this  case,  blame 
may  justly  attach  to  your  inconsiderate  ardour.  For  when  your  anta- 
gonists had  retired  to  the  heights,  you  ought  to  have  restrained  your- 
selves, and  not  have  followed  them  to  the  dangers  which  awaited  you 
from  above.  Having  mastered  the  lower  town,  you  should  gradually 
have  drawn  those  who  had  fled  upwards  into  secure  and  steady  combat: 
whereas,  in  your  vehement  pursuit  of  victory,  you  neglected  your  own 
safety.  Want  of  circumspection  in  war,  however,  and  headstrong  im- 
petuosity, belong  not  to  Romans,  who  owe  all  their  success  to  skill  and 
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discipline:  it  is  a barbaric  error,  and  one  by  which  the  Jews  are  espe- 
cially misled.  • It  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  fall  back  upon  our  native 
valour,  and  rather  to  be  angry,  than  to  despond,  at  this  unworthy 
mischance.  Let  every  one  from  his  own  right  hand  seek  his  best 
consolation.  Lor  thus  shall  you  avenge  the  lost,  and  punish  those 
who  slew  them.  And  it  shall  be  my  care,  as  in  this  so  in  every 
engagement,  to  be  foremost  against  the  foe,  and  the  last  to  retire.” 

7.  With  such  language  he  re-animated  his  troops.  The  people  of 
Gamala,  meanwhile,  assumed  a momentary  confidence  from  this  signal 
and  brilliant  success.  But  when  in  the  sequel  they  considered  that 
no  hope  of  accommodation  now  remained,  and  reflected  that  escape 
was  impossible — for  their  supplies  were  already  deficient — they  were 
exceedingly  disquieted,  and  dejected  in  mind.  Nevertheless,  so  far 
as  circumstances  permitted,  they  did  not  neglect  their  safety.  The 
bravest  guarded  the  breaches,  and  the  rest,  crowding  round,  defended 
what  still  remained  of  the  wall.  But  while  the  Romans  were  con- 
structing their  mounds,  and  again  endeavouring  to  effect  an  entrance, 
multitudes  fled  from  the  city  down  pathless  ravines,  where  no  watch 
was  kept,  and  through  subterraneous  passages.  As  many  however 
as,  from  fear  of  being  taken,  continued  in  the  town,  perished  from 
want;  every  spot  around  having  been  ransacked  for  provisions  for 
those  capable  of  bearing  arms. 

8.  Amidst  such  sufferings  they  still  maintained  the  struggle.  As 
an  appendage  to  the  siege,  Vespasian  engaged  in  operations  against 
those  who  had  occupied  Tabor,  a mountain  lying  midway  between  the 
Great  Plain  and  Scythopolis.  The  ascent  is  thirty  furlongs,  the  place 
being  almost  inaccessible  on  the  north.  The  summit  is  a plain,  of  six- 
and-twenty  furlongs  : — and  the  whole  of  it  fortified.  But,  extensive 
as  was  the  wall,  it  had  been  raised  in  forty  days  by  Josephus,  who 
was  supplied  with  materials  and  water  from  below ; the  inhabitants 
depending  solely  on  rain.  A vast  multitude  having  here  congregated, 
Vespasian  detached  Placidus  to  the  spot  with  six  hundred  horse. 
Finding  it  impracticable  to  ascend  the  heights,  he  invited  the  assem- 
blage to  terms,  holding  out  a hope  of  his  protection  and  advocacy. 
They  descended  accordingly,  but  with  a counter  design  ; for  Placidus 
addressed  them  mildly,  with  a view  to  capture  them  in  the  plain  : 
whilst  they  came  down,  as  if  acquiescing  in  his  proposal,  that  they 
might  fall  upon  him  when  off  liis  guard.  The  craft  of  Placidus,  how- 
ever, succeeded.  For,  the  Jews  having  commenced  the  action,  he 
feigned  flight,  and  having  drawn  his  pursuers  far  into  the  plain,  he 
ordered  his  cavalry  to  wheel  round,  and  thus  routed  them.  Having 
put  great  numbers  to  the  sword,  he  intercepted  the  remainder,  and 
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prevented  their  return.  Those  who  abandoned  Tabor,  fled  to 
Jerusalem : the  inhabitants,  under  promise  of  protection,  and  urged 
by  want  of  water,  delivered  up  the  mountain  and  themselves  to 
Placidus. 

9.  The  more  adventurous  of  the  people  of  Gamala  had  fled  see'etly, 
and  the  feeble  perished  by  famine.  . The  effective  force,  however, 
maintained  the  siege  until  the  twenty-second  of  the  month  Hypcr- 
beretaeus,  when  three  soldiers  of  the  fifteenth  legion,  about  the 
morning  watch,  stealing  up,  silently  undermined  a lofty  tower  opposite 
to  them  ; unperceived  by  the  sentries  stationed  on  it  either  in  their 
approach,  for  it  was  night,  or  after  they  had  reached  it.  Their  object 
thus  far  accomplished,  the  soldiers,  avoiding  noise,  having  rolled  away 
five  of  the  principal  stones,  sprang  down ; and  the  tower  fell  suddenly 
with  a tremendous  crash,  carrying  the  guards  with  it  headlong.  Those 
who  were  on  the  watch  at  the  other  posts  fled  in  perturbation.  Many 
who  attempted  to  cut  their  way  out,  were  killed  by  the  Romans, 
and  among  them  Joseph,  who  was  slain  as  he  was  making  his  escape 
through  the  breach.  Those  in  the  city,  terrified  by  the  noise,  ran  in 
every  direction,  in  a state  of  the  utmost  consternation;  as  if  the  whole 
of  the  enemy  had  fallen  upon  them.  At  this  moment,  Chares,  who 
was  sick  and  confined  to  his  bed,  expired ; terror  contributing  to  the 
fatal  termination  of  his  disorder.  The  Romans,  warned  by  their 
former  disaster,  did  not  enter  the  fortress  until  the  twenty-third  of  the 
month  above  mentioned. 

10.  Titus,  who  had  by  this  time  returned,  indignant  at  the  loss 
which  the  Romans  had  sustained  in  his  absence,  selecting  two  hun- 
dred horsemen,  and  a body  of  infantry,  entered  the  city  without  noise. 
The  guards,  perceiving  him  as  he  passed,  flew  with  loud  clamour  to 
arms.  His  entrance  being  quickly  communicated  to  those  within, 
some,  snatching  up  their  children,  and  dragging  their  wives  along,  fled 
to  the  citadel  with  bitter  cries  and  lamentations ; while  those  who 
met  with  Titus,  perished  without  intermission.  They,  who  were  pre- 
vented from  taking  refuge  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  fell  in  their  per- 
plexity among  the  Roman  sentries.  Dreadful  on  all  sides  were  the 
groans  of  those  mortally  wounded,  and  the  blood  flowing  down  the 
declivities,  inundated  the  whole  town. 

To  aid  the  operations  against  the  party  w'ho  had  fled  to  the  citadel, 
Vespasian  brought  up  his  entire  force.  The  summit,  rocky,  difficult 
of  access,  rising  to  a vast  height,  and  surrounded  with  precipices,  was 
everywhere  crowded  with  people.  Here  the  Jews  cut  down  those 
who  were  advancing,  and  with  other  weapons,  and  stones  which  they 
rolled  down,  made  great  havoc ; they  themselves  being  so  elevated, 
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that  a dart  would  scarcely  reach  them.  To  seal  their  destruction, 
however,  a storm  miraculously  arose,  blowing  full  in  their  faces, 
which,  while  it  carried  against  them  the  darts  of  the  Romans,  turned 
theirs  aside,  and  drove  them  in  an  oblique  direction.  Nor  could  they, 
owing  to  the  violence  of  the  wind,  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  precipices, 
having  no  secure  footing;  nor  yet  discern  those  who  were  approaching. 
The  Romans,  accordingly,  ascended,  surrounded  and  slaughtered 
them,  some  defending  themselves,  and  others  stretching  out  their 
hands  in  supplication ; for  the  recollection  of  those  who  fell  in  the 
first  attack  inflamed  their  fury  against  all.  Multitudes,  hemmed 
in  on  every  side,  despairing  of  escape,  holding  their  children  and 
their  wives  in  their  embrace,  plunged  headlong  into  the  ravine,  which 
had  been  excavated  to  a vast  depth  below  the  citadel.  And  thus  it 
occurred,  that  the  rage  of  the  Romans  seemed  milder  than  the  frantic 
violence  of  the  vanquished  towards  themselves  : the  number  slain  by 
the  former  being  four  thousand,  while  those,  who  cast  themselves  from 
the  heights,  were  found  to  exceed  five.  Two  females  alone  survived 
the  general  carnage.  They  were  nieces  by  the  maternal  side,  of  Philip, 
son  of  Jacimus,  a distinguished  man,  who  had  been  commander-in- 
chief under  King  Agrippa.  They  owed  their  preservation  to  their 
having  secreted  themselves  at  the  capture  of  the  town ; for  such  was 
the  fury  of  the  Romans,  that  not  even  infants  were  spared ; many  of 
them  being  snatched  up  on  the  instant,  and  slung  from  the  citadel. 
Thus  was  Gamala  taken.  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  month 
Gorpiaeus,  the  revolt  commenced  ; and  on  the  twenty-third  of 
Hyperberetseus,  the  fortress  fell. 


CHAPTER  II. 

1.  Gisciiala,  a small  town  of  Galilee,  now  alone  remained  to  be 
reduced.  The  inhabitants,  indeed,  were  disposed  to  peace;  being 
chiefly  husbandmen,  whose  views  had  always  been  confined  to  their 
crops : but  there  had  crept  in  among  them  a numerous  party  of 
brigands,  by  whom  some  even  of  the  magistracy  had  been  corrupted. 
These  had  been  drawn  into  the  insurrection,  and  encouraged  in  it,  by 
John,  the  son  of  Levi,  a man  of  intrigue,  and  capable  of  assuming  any 
character,  inclined  to  indulge  vast  expectations,  and  singularly  adept 
in  realizing  his  hopes.  He  was  generally  known  to  have  his  heart  set 
on  war,  with  a view  to  the  attainment  of  supreme  power.  Under  him 
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the  malecontents  of  Gischala  had  ranged  themselves,  and  through 
their  means  it  occurred  that  the  townsmen,  who  had  already  sent  a 
deputation  to  treat  of  a surrender,  were  induced,  in  the  attitude  ot 
defiance,  to  await  the  approach  of  the  Romans.  Against  these  Ves- 
pasian despatched  Titus  with  a thousand  horse,  directing  the  tenth 
leo-ion  to  proceed  to  Scythopolis,  while  he  himself  returned  with  the 
other  two  legions  to  Cmsarea,  to  recruit  them  after  their  incessant 
toil ; thinking  that  the  abundant  supplies  in  those  cities  would  invigo- 
rate’ their  bodies,  and  impart  fresh  alacrity  for  future  conflicts.  For 
he  saw  that  no  little  labour  was  in  reserve  for  him,  under  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  as  well  because  it  was  the  royal  city,  and  the  capital  of 
the  nation,  as  from  its  being  the  point  of  conflux  for  all  who  fled  from 
the  seat  of  war.  Its  strength,  natural  and  artificial,  occasioned  him 
no  ordinary  solicitude,  more  particularly  as  he  conjectured  that  the 
high  spirit  and  daring  of  its  people  would,  even  without  the  aid  of 
fortifications,  render  tlieir  reduction  difficult.  He  accordingly  trained 
his  soldiers,  like  wrestlers,  for  the  combat. 

2.  Titus,  on  riding  up  to  Gischala,  ascertained  that  it  might  easily 
be  carried  by  assault.  But,  sensible  that  should  it  be  taken  by  storm 
the  people  would  be  consigned  to  general  massacre  by  the  troops 
he  was  himself  satiated  with  slaughter— and  moved  with  compassion 
for  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  would  perish  indiscriminately 
with  the  guilty,  he  wished  the  place  rather  to  be  surrendered  by  capi- 
tulation. Accordingly,  when  the  ramparts  were  crowded  with  men, 
most  of  whom  were  of  the  corrupted  party,  he  remarked  to  them, 
that  “ he  could  not  but  wonder  what  they  relied  on,  that,  after  every 
other  city  had  fallen,  they  should  remain  alone  in  arms  against  the 
Romans  ; especially  when  they  saw  much  stronger  towns  overthrown 
at  the  first  assault,  and  beheld  in  the  secure  enjoyment  of  their  pos- 
sessions, those  who  had  trusted  the  proffered  pledge  of  the  Romans 
that  right  hand  which,  uninfluenced  by  any  vindictive  feeling  for  their 
presumption,  he  now  extended  to  them.  The  hope  of  liberty  was 
pardonable ; but  perseverance  in  impossibilities  inexcusable.  Should 
they  decline  this  humane  proposal,  and  the  pledge  of  good  faith,  they 
would  experience  his  relentless  arms,-  and  would  soon  be  made  to 
know  that  their  ramparts  would  be  mere  pastime  for  the  Roman 
engines — those  ramparts,  reliance  on  which  had  placed  them  alone  of 
the  Galilmans,  in  the  light  of  arrogant  captives.” 

3.  To  this  address,  not  only  were  none  of  the  citizens  permitted  to 
reply,  but  not  even  were  they  allowed  to  ascend  the  wall ; for  it  had 
been  completely  pre-occupied  by  the  brigands:  while  guards  had  been 
posted  at  the  gates,  to  prevent  the  egress  of  those  who  wished  to  go 
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out  on  terms,  or  the  admission  of  any  of  the  cavalry  into  the  town. 
John  replied  that  “ he  was  satisfied  with  these  conditions,  and  would 
either  persuade  or  coerce  the  recusants.  Titus  must,  however,  grant 
him  that  day,  the  seventh,  in  deference  to  the  Jewish  law,  as  on  it 
they  were  forbidden  alike  to  use  arms,  or  to  treat  of  peace.  Even 
the  Romans  were  not  ignorant  that  the  recurrence  of  the  seventh  day 
brought  them  a cessation  from  all  labour : and  he  who  compelled  to  its 
violation  would  be  not  less  impious  than  those  compelled.  And  to  him 
this  delay  could  cause  no  injury  ; for,  what  could  any  one  contem- 
plate in  a night  beyond  a mere  escape ; which  he  could  guard  against, 
by  encamping  around  the  city  ? To  them,  the  gain  would  be  great, 
not  to  have  transgressed  their  national  usage  : while  to  the  individual 
who  granted  an  unexpected  peace,  it  would  be  seemly  to  preserve 
also  their  institutions  to  those  thus  saved.”  By  such  language  John 
imposed  on  Titus,  for  his  own  personal  safety  was  more  the  object  of 
his  solicitude  than  the  seventh  day;  and  under  the  apprehension 
that,  should  the  town  be  taken,  he  would  immediately  be  deserted, 
he  rested  his  hopes  of  life  on  darkness  and  flight.  It  was,  however, 
the  work  of  God,  who  thus  preserved  John  for  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  that  Titus  was  not  only  prevailed  upon  by  this  pretext 
of  delay,  but  induced  to  encamp  farther  from  the  city,  at  Cydcessa. 
This  is  a strong  inland  village  of  the  Tyrians,  always  at  feud  and 
variance  with  the  Galilaeans,  as  having,  in  its  numerous  population 
and  strength,  resources  for  its  quarrel  with  that  nation. 

4.  At  nightfall,  John,  seeing  no  Roman  guard  about  the  town,  seized 
the  opportunity,  and  accompanied  not  only  by  what  soldiers  were 
with  him,  but  by  many  of  the  idler  sort,  attended  by  their  fami- 
lies, fled  towards  Jerusalem.  Goaded  by  the  dread  of  captivity, 
and  fear  for  his  life,  he  managed  to  drag  with  him  a crowd  of 
women  and  children  to  the  distance  of  twenty  furlongs ; but  there, 
proceeding  on  his  journey,  he  abandoned  them;  and  dreadful  were 
their  wailings  when  thus  forsaken,  for,  the  farther  they  were  from 
their  friends,  the  nearer  they  fancied  themselves  to  their  foes. 

Thinking  that  those  who  were  about  to  make  them  prisoners 
were  already  at  hand,  they  were  agitated  with  alarms ; and  looked 
about  at  the  sound  of  each  other’s  steps,  as  if  their  pursuers  were 
upon  them.  Many,  too,  strayed  into  pathless  wastes,  and  in  the  strife 
who  should  outstrip  the  other  on  the  road,  many  were  trodden  to 
death.  Piteous  was  the  fate  of  the  women  and  children  ; a few  of 
whom  summoned  courage  to  call  back  their  husbands  and  relations, 
imploring  them  with  bitter  cries  to  wait  for  them.  But  John’s  exhor- 
tations prevailed.  “ Save  yourselves,”  he  called  aloud,  “ and  flee  to 
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some  piece  of  security,  where  we  may  avenge  ourselves  on  the  Ro- 
mans, if  they  plunder  those  we  leave  behind.”  Accordingly,  as  strength 
or  speed  severally  enabled  them,  the  crowd  of  fugitives  dispersed. 

5.  When  day  broke,  Titus  appeared  before  the  wall  to  propose 
terms.  The  people  threw  open  the  gates,  and  approaching  him  with 
their  children  and  wives,  greeted  him  with  acclamations  as  a bene- 
factor, who  had  liberated  their  city  from  duress.  They  informed  him, 
at  the  same  time,  of  John’s  flight,  entreating  him  to  spare  them,  to 
advance  into  the  town,  and  punish  the  malecontents  who  remained. 
Titus,  however,  deeming  the  supplications  of  the  people  of  secondary 
importance,  despatched  a squadron  of  cavalry  in  pursuit  of  John. 
But  the  chase  proved  fruitless  ; and  he  escaped  in  safety  to  Jerusalem. 
Of  those  who  accompanied  him,  however,  they  slew  about  six  thousand, 
and  brought  back,  driving  them  before  them,  nearly  three  thousand 
women  and  children.  Titus  was  exceedingly  chagrined  at  not  having 
visited  John’s  deceit  with  instant  chastisement ; but  with  prisoners  in 
abundance,  and  the  slain,  to  solace  his  disappointed  resentment,  he 
entered  the  city  amidst  universal  acclaim  ; and  having  directed  the 
troops  to  throw  down,  agreeably  to  the  law  of  capture,  a little  of  the 
wall,  he  repressed  the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  rather  by  threats 
than  punishments.  For  he  feared  that,  should  he  endeavour  to 
discover  those  who  merited  chastisement,  many  from  personal  dislike, 
or  private  differences,  would  accuse  the  innocent ; and  he  thought  it 
better  to  leave  the  guilty  in  alarm  and  suspense,  than  to  involve 
any  who  did  not  deserve  his  resentment,  in  their  destruction. 
Such  might,  perhaps,  learn  wisdom  from  the  dread  of  punishment, 
and  respect  the  pardon  of  past  delinquencies  : whereas  death  once 
inflicted,  was  irremediable.  He  secured  the  town,  however,  by  a 
garrison,  as  well  to  check  the  insurgents,  as  to  encourage  the  peace- 
ably disposed.  Thus,  after  occasioning  the  Romans  countless  toils, 
was  the  whole  of  Galilee  subdued. 


CHAPTER  III. 

1.  No  sooner  had  John  set  foot  within  Jerusalem,  than  the  whole 
population  poured  forth,  crowding  in  thousands  round  the  several 
fugitives,  and  eagerly  inquiring  what  calamities  had  happened  without. 
But  though  their  respiration,  still  short  and  heated,  indicated  how  com- 
pulsory had  been  their  movements,  they  blustered  under  their  disasters, 
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stating  that  they  had  not  fled  from  the  Romans,  but  had  come  to 
contend  with  them  on  safer  ground.  “ It  would  have  been  irrational 
and  useless,”  said  they,  “ recklessly  to  expose  ourselves  to  danger  for 
Gischala,  and  such  ill-fortified  little  towns.  It  behoves  us  rather  to 
husband  our  arms  and  energies  for  the  capital,  and  combine  in  its 
defence.” 

When,  however,  they  related  the  fall  of  Gischala,  men  generally 
considered  their  so-styled  honourable  withdrawal  from  it,  as  no  better 
than  a flight : and  when  the  news  arrived  of  the  fate  of  the  prisoners, 
the  utmost  consternation  seized  the  people,  who  thence  gathered 
assured  presages  of  their  own  capture.  John,  meanwhile,  who  blushed 
not  for  his  desertion  of  his  friends,  going  his  rounds,  inclined  them 
severally  to  warlike  measures  by  exciting  their  hopes  ; setting  forth 
in  false  colours  the  weakness  of  the  Romans ; extolling  their  own 
strength,  and  ridiculing  the  ignorance  of  the  inexperienced : remark- 
ing, that  even  should  the  Romans  take  wings,  they  would  never 
surmount  the  ramparts  of  Jerusalem.  They  had  met  with  diffi- 
culties enough  among  the  villages  of  Galilee,  and  had  shattered  their 
engines  against  the  walls. 

2.  By  these  harangues  a large  body  of  the  youth  were  seduced, 
and  incited  to  hostilities.  But  of  the  prudent  and  aged,  there  was 
not  one  who  did  not  mourn  over  the  prospect  of  the  future,  as  if  the 
hour  of  the  city’s  dissolution  had  already  arrived.  Such  was  the 
confusion  which  now  prevailed  among  the  citizens  ; but  prior  to  the 
insurrection  in  Jerusalem,  disturbances  had  broken  out  in  the  coun- 
try. For  Titus  had  already  proceeded  from  Gischala  to  Caesarea, 
and  Vespasian  from  Caesarea  to  Jamnia  and  Azotus  ; and  having 
reduced  those  towns,  and  thrown  garrisons  into  them,  returned, 
bringing  a vast  multitude  who  had  surrendered  under  promise  of 
protection.  Tumult  and  civil  war  now  agitated  every  city ; and 
such  as  were  allowed  breathing  time  by  the  Romans,  turned  their 
hands  against  one  another.  Between  the  advocates  of  war  and  the 
friends  of  peace,  arose  a fierce  contention.  The  spirit  of  animosity 
was  first  kindled  in  families  between  which  some  ancient  feud  sub- 
sisted ; but,  in  the  sequel,  those  united  by  the  dearest  ties  broke  off 
all  mutual  connexion,  associating  severally  with  persons  of  views 
similar  to  their  own,  and  already  forming  themselves  into  ad- 
verse factions.  Every  where  sedition  reared  its  head : the  dis- 
affected, and  those  actuated  by  the  love  of  arms,  overpowered,  by 
youth  and  reckless  courage,  the  aged  and  the  prudent.  At  first 
the  country  population  addicted  themselves  separately  to  rapine  ; 
then,  congregated  in  bands,  they  carried  on  their  depredations 
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through  the  district ; insomuch  that,  in  cruelty  and  lawless  vio- 
lence towards  their  kindred,  they  differed  in  nothing  from  the 
Romans ; and  capture  by  the  latter  seemed  far  less  grievous  to  the 
sufferers. 

3.  The  garrisons  of  the  towns,  meanwhile,  partly  from  reluctance 
to  expose  themselves,  and  partly  from  hatred  to  the  nation,  afforded 
little  or  no  succour  to  the  distressed ; until  the  chiefs  of  the  brigands, 
satiated  with  the  pillage  of  the  country,  collecting  together  from  all 
quarters,  and  forming  a phalanx  of  wickedness,  crept  into  Jerusalem 
— a city  without  a governor,  and,  according  to  ancient  usage,  receiv- 
ing without  precaution  all  of  Jewish  blood ; and  the  more  so  at  that 
epoch,  from  the  prevailing  belief  that  those  who  poured  into  it 
came  uniformly  with  kind  intentions,  as  confederates.  Yet  these 
in  the  sequel,  irrespectively  of  the  insurrection,  overwhelmed  the 
city.  For,  being  a useless  and  inert  mass,  they  consumed  those 
supplies  which  might  have  long  supported  the  fighting  men  ; and, 
besides  the  calamities  of  war,  they  superinduced  the  miseries  of  sedi- 
tion and  famine. 

4.  There  were,  moreover,  other  brigands  from  the  country,  who 
entered  the  city,  and,  joining  the  still  more  flagitious  party  within  the 
walls,  abstained  from  no  species  of  enormity.  For  they  measured 
their  daring,  not  merely  by  rapine  and  utter  spoliation,  but  proceeded 
even  to  murder,  which  they  perpetrated,  not  under  cover  of  night, 
nor  clandestinely,  nor  yet  on  ordinary  persons,  but  openly  and  by 
day,  and  beginning  with  the  most  distinguished  individuals.  Thus 
their  first  victim  was  An tipas,  a man  of  royal  extraction,  and  the  most 
influential  in  the  city:  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  care  of  the  public 
treasury  was  confided  to  him.  Him  they  seized,  and  detained  in 
custody;  and  after  him,  in  succession,  Levias,  one  of  the  nobles, 
and  Sophas,  son  of  Raguel — both  of  regal  lineage:  treating  in  like 
manner  those  of  distinction  throughout  the  district.  Dreadful  con- 
sternation now  seized  upon  the  public  mind;  and  as  if  the  city  were 
already  taken,  personal  preservation  became  the  object  of  solicitude 
to  all. 

5.  The  irons,  however,  with  which  the  captives  were  loaded,  did 
not  satisfy  the  brigands;  nor  did  they  think  it  safe  thus  to  detain 
powerful  men  for  any  length  of  time;  inasmuch  as  their  families, 
Irom  their  numerical  strength,  were  capable  of  avenging  their  wrongs. 
Nay,  the  people,  stimulated  by  such  lawless  violence,  might  be  moved 
to  rise  against  themselves.  They  therefore  decreed  that  they  should 
be  put  to  death,  and  commissioned  one  John,  called,  in  their  verna- 
cular language,  the  son  of  Dorcas,  the  most  prompt  of  their  part} 
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in  deeds  of  murder,  to  carry  their  resolution  into  effect.  He,  with 
ten  others,  accordingly,  repaired  to  the  prison  with  drawn  swords, 
and  dispatched  those  in  custody.  For  an  act  of  such  atrocity,  they 
pretended  a cogent  excuse;  alleging  that  these  men  had  held  con- 
ferences with  the  Romans  relative  to  a surrender  of  Jerusalem  : 
and  they  gave  out  that  they  had  slain  the  betrayers  of  their  common 
liberty.  In  short,  they  gloried  in  their  daring  deeds,  as  though  they 
had  been  the  benefactors  and  preservers  of  the  city. 

6.  So  abject  and  terrified  had  the  people  now  become,  and  so 
madly  infatuated  these  brigands,  that  they  assumed  authority  to 
appoint  to  the  high  priesthood.  Accordingly,  having  abrogated  the 
right  of  those  families  from  which  by  succession  the  high  priests  had 
been  elected,  they  ordained  to  the  office  the  ignoble  and  low  born, 
that  they  might  have  accomplices  in  their  impious  proceedings.  For 
they  who  without  desert  obtained  the  highest  dignity,  were  under 
the  necessity  of  obeying  those  who  conferred  it.  Moreover,  by  various 
artifices  and  slanderous  stories,  they  brought  into  collision  persons 
in  authority,  thus  providing  opportunity  for  themselves  in  the  mutual 
contentions  of  those  who  would  have  thrown  obstacles  in  their  way ; 
until,  satiated  with  the  wrongs  they  had  inflicted  on  men,  they  trans- 
ferred their  insults  to  the  Deity,  and  entered  the  sanctuary  with 
polluted  feet. 

7.  The  multitude  having  now  risen  against  them  at  the  instance 

of  Ananus,  the  senior  of  the  chief  priests — a man  of  consummate  wis- 
dom, and  one  who  would  perhaps  have  saved  the  city,  had  he  escaped 
the  hands  of  the  conspirators, — these  wretches  converted  the  temple  of 
God  into  a fortress,  to  protect  them  against  any  outburst  of  popular 
violence;  and  the  holy  place  became  their  asylum,  and  the  seat  of 
their  tyranny.  To  these  bitter  evils  they  now  superadded  mockery, 
still  more  afflictive  than  their  acts.  For,  putting  to  the  proof  the 
consternation  of  the  people,  and  ascertaining  their  own  power,  they 
attempted  to  appoint  the  high  priests  by  lot,  although,  as  we  have 
stated,  the  succession  was  hereditary.  In  apology  for  this  insidious 
attempt,  they  adduced  ancient  usage,  alleging  that  formerly  the  high 
priesthood  had  been  thus  determined : but,  in  truth,  it  was  an 

abrogation  of  a law  of  peculiar  force,  and  an  artifice  for  the  attain- 
ment of  power,  devised  by  men  who  sought  to  have  the  nomination 
to  official  appointments  entirely  in  their  own  hands. 

8.  Accordingly,  sending  for  one  of  the  pontifical  courses,  called 
Eniachim,  they  submitted  the  high  priesthood  to  the  lot,  which,  as 
fortune  would  have  it,  fell  to  an  individual  who  furnished  a singular 
illustration  of  their  wickedness.  His  name  was  Phannias.  He  was 
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the  son  of  Samuel,  of  the  village  of  Aphtha,  a man  not  only  not  of  the 
number  of  the  chief  priests,  but  who-such  a mere  rustic  was  he- 
scarcely  knew  what  the  high  priesthood  meant.  Yet  did  they  drag 
him  reluctant  from  the  country,  and  setting  him  forth  in  a borrowed 
character,  as  on  the  stage,  they  put  the  sacred  vestments  on  him,  and 
instructed  him  how  to  act  on  the  occasion.  This  shocking  impiety, 
which  to  them  was  a subject  of  merriment  and  sport,  drew  tears  from 
the  other  priests,  who  beheld  from  a distance  their  law  turned  into 
ridicule,  and  groaned  over  the  subversion  of  the  sacred  honours. 

9 Such  a daring  procedure  the  people  could  not  brook,  but,  as  it 
for  the  overthrow  of  a despotism,  were  aroused  one  and  all.  For  the 
most  eminent  of  them,  Gorion  the  son  of  Joseph,  and  Symeon  the 
son  of  Gamaliel,  by  public  addresses  to  the  collective  body,  and  in 
private  interviews  with  individuals,  urged  them  now  at  length  to 
punish  these  destroyers  of  liberty,  and  to  purge  the  sanctuary  of  its 
blood-stained  polluters.  Joshua,  the  son  of  Gamala,  likewise,  and 
Ananus,  son  of  Ananus,  men  of  highest  repute  among  the  chief 
priests,  loudly  remonstrating  with  the  people  at  their  meetings  on 
their  supineness,  incited  them  against  the  Zealots ; for  so  they  styled 
themselves,  as  if  zealous  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  rather  than  pre- 
eminent in  the  pursuit  of  vice  in  its  most  aggravated  forms. 

10.  An  assembly  of  the  populace  having  been  convened,  and  all 
being  indignant  at  the  seizure  of  the  sanctuary,  at  the  rapines  and 
murders,  but  making  as  yet  no  attempt  at  resistance,  from  an  appre- 
hension, not  ill-founded,  of  the  difficulty  of  mastering  the  Zealots, 
Ananus  standing  in  the  midst,  and  frequently  looking  at  the  Temple, 

his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  thus  spoke 

‘c  Happy  had  it  been  for  me  to  have  died,  ere  I had  seen  the 
house  of  God  filled  with  such  abominations,  and  the  unapproachable 
and  holy  places  crowded  with  the  feet  of  murderers.  And  yet, 
clothed  with  the  vestments  of  the  high  priesthood,  and  called  by  that 
most  honoured  of  venerated  names,  I live,  and,  too  fond  of  life, 
shrink  from  a death  which  would  be  the  glory  of  my  old  age.  Yet 
alone  though  I be,  and  as  it  were  isolated,  I will  resign  my  single 
life  for  God.  For  why  should  I live  amongst  a people  insensible  to 
their  calamities,  and  in  whom  has  perished  the  disposition  to  grapple 
with  present  misfortunes?  Thus,  plundered,  you  submit:  beaten, 
you  are  silent:  and  over  the  murdered  not  one  unstifled  groan  is 
heard  1 

“ Oh,  bitter  tyranny ! But  why  do  I complain  of  the  tyrants  . 
For  have  they  not  been  fostered  by  you  and  your  forbearance  . 
Have  not  you.  overlooking  their  first  assemblages,  when  they  were 
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yet  few,  augmented  their  numbers  by  silence ; and,  by  remaining 
quiet  while  they  were  arming,  turned  their  arms  against  yourselves  ? 
Albeit  you  should  have  repressed  their  first  efforts,  when  they  were 
assailing  your  kindred  with  invectives ; but  your  negligence  incited 
the  wretches  to  rapine,  for,  when  houses  were  pillaged,  not  a word 
was  breathed.  Therefore  their  masters  were  forcibly  earned  off; 
and,  while  they  were  being  dragged  through  the  midst  of  the  city,  no 
arm  was  raised  in  their  defence. 

“ They  next  tortured  with  chains  those  betrayed  by  you.  I for- 
bear to  tell  their  number  and  characters ; but  they  were  unaccused, 
and  uncondemned.  No  one  succoured  them  when  thrown  into  irons : 
it  followed  that  we  were  to  look  on  at  their  massacre.  And  we  did 
look  on  at  this ; while  continually,  as  from  a herd  of  cattle,  the  best 
was  led  out  for  sacrifice,  nor  was  there  one  that  raised  his  voice,  or 
so  much  as  moved  a hand.  Can  you  bear,  then — can  you  bear  to 
see  your  sacred  things  trampled  on  ? And  though  you  have  laid 
down  for  these  profane  wretches  steps  for  their  arrogance  to  mount 
by,  do  you  not  ill  brook  the  eminence  they  have  attained?  For  now 
assuredly  would  they  have  proceeded  to  something  greater,  had  they 
had  aught  greater  than  the  sanctuary  to  overthrow.  The  strongest 
point  in  the  city,  however,  has  been  seized ; for  henceforth  must 
the  temple  be  spoken  of  only  as  a citadel  or  fortress. 

“ But  while  you  are  held  by  a despotism  so  fortified,  and  behold 
your  enemies  above  your  heads,  on  what  do  you  deliberate  ? or  by 
what  arguments  do  you  calm  your  minds  ? Is  it  that  you  await  the 
arrival  of  the  Romans  to  succour  our  holy  places  ? Are  matters  so 
with  the  city  ? . Have  we  reached  such  a point  of  misery,  that  even 
enemies  should  pity  us  ? Will  you  not  arise,  most  enduring  of  men, 
and  turning  round  upon  the  lash,  as  the  wild  beast  when  smitten,  take 
vengeance  on  those  that  strike  you  ? Will  you  not  recall  each  to  your 
recollection  your  own  personal  calamities,  and,  placing  before  your 
eyes  all  that  you  have  suffered,  whet  your  souls  for  revenge  ? Is,  then, 
utterly  lost  among  you  that  most  honourable  of  the  passions,  that 
most  closely  interwoven  with  our  nature,  the  desire  of  freedom  ? We 
are  become  lovers  of  slavery,  and  of  the  hand  that  deals  it,  as  if  we 
had  inherited  from  our  ancestors  a spirit  of  submission.  Yet  many 
and  arduous  were  the  contests  they  maintained  for  independence ; 
nor  did  they  so  far  bow  to  the  sceptre  either  of  the  Egyptians  or  of 
the  Medes,  as  not  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  their  own  law's.  But 
why  need  I speak  of  our  forefathers  ? We  are  now  engaged  in  a wrar 
against  the  Romans — 1 forbear  to  decide  whether  that  war  be  profit- 
able and  expedient,  or  the  contrary — but  what  is  the  pretext  for  it  ? 
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Is  it  not  freedom  ? Shall  we,  then,  refuse  obedience  to  the  masters 
of  the  habitable  globe,  and  yet  tolerate  domestic  tyrants  ? Truly, 
though  submission  to  a foreign  power  may  be  borne,  when  once 
fortune  has  proved  adverse,  yet  to  yield  to  our  own  countrymen,  and 
they  profligates,  argues  us  to  be  ignoble  and  voluntary  slaves. 

“ But  since  I have  mentioned  the  Romans,  I will  not  conceal 
from  you  what  occurred  to  me  while  I was  speaking,  and  turned 
my  thoughts  to  them.  It  is  this : that  although  we  should  fall 
beneath  their  arms — and  far  from  us  be  the  experience  of  that 
word — we  can  be  called  to  endure  nothing  more  grievous  than  what 
these  men  have  already  inflicted  on  us.  Is  it  not  worthy  of  tears  to 
behold  the  donatives  of  the  Romans  in  our  temple,  and  the  plunder 
of  fellow-countrymen,  who  have  despoiled  and  sacrificed  our  noble 
metropolis,  and  to  look  on  at  the  slaughter  of  our  friends— enormities 
from  which  even  they  would  have  abstained,  had  they  been  victorious  ? 
May  it  not,  I say,  well  call  forth  our  tears,  that  Romans  never  over- 
stepped the  limits  assigned  to  the  profane,  nor  infringed  any  of  our 
sacred  usages,  regarding  at  a distance,  and  with  trembling  awe,  the 
enclosures  of  our  sanctuary : while  some,  born  in  this  very  coun- 
try, brought  up  under  our  institutions,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Jews, 
walk  unconcerned  in  the  midst  of  the  holy  places,  their  hands  still 
warm  with  kindred  blood  ? 

“ Who,  then,  would  dread  a war  from  without,  and  foes  who,  in 
comparison,  are  much  more  lenient  to  us  than  our  own  countrymen  ? 
And  verily,  if  we  adapt  our  language  to  the  facts,  Romans  may  per- 
haps be  found  supporters  of  the  laws,  while  their  enemies  are  within 
our  walls.  And  I feel  persuaded  that  there  is  not  one  among  you 
who  did  not  come  from  home  satisfied  that  these  conspirators  against 
liberty  deserve  to  die,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  devise  a punish- 
ment worthy  of  their  misdeeds.  And  confident  I am  that,  even 
prior  to  my  address,  their  conduct,  the  source  of  so  much  suffering, 

had  exasperated  you  against  them. 

“ But,  probably,  the  greater  part  of  you  are  terror-struck  at  their 
numbers,  their  daring  spirit,  and  the  further  advantages  which  they 
derive  from  their  position.  But  as  these  arose  from  your  supineness, 
so  will  they  be  increased  by  your  delay.  For  their  ranks  are  gaining 
daily  accessions,  as  every  villain  deserts  to  his  like ; and  having  up  to 
the  present  hour  met  with  no  obstacle,  their  daring  is  the  more 
inflamed.  And  as  to  their  position  being  above  us,  that  they  must 
enjoy,  and  along  with  it,  if  we  give  them  time,  the  benefit  of  piepa- 
ration.  But  be  assured,  if  we  attack  them,  they  will  be  lower  than 
we  in  point  of  conscience,  and  reflection  will  annihilate  the  advantage 
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of  a more  elevated  situation.  Perhaps,  too,  the  Deity,  whom  they 
have  treated  with  such  contumely,  will  turn  back  their  missiles 
against  themselves,  and  the  impious  will  perish  by  their  own  weapons. 
Let  us  only  show  ourselves  to  them,  and  they  are  unnerved  But, 
although  some  danger  attend,  it  were  honourable  to  die  before  tie 
saered  gates,  and  to  lay  down  life,  if  not  in  behalf  of  children  and 
wives,  yet  for  God  and  the  sanctuary.  I will  aid  you  both  with  my 
counsel  and  my  hand;  and  nothing  on  our  part,  which  reflection  can 
suggest,  shall  be  wanting  for  your  safety  ; nor  shall  you  see  me  spare 

1 1 In  this  language  Ananus  incited  the  people  against  the  Zealots , 
not  ignorant,  at  the  same  time,  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  subdue 
them,  from  their  numbers,  vigour,  and  intrepidity,  but,  above  all, 
from  their  consciousness  of  their  crimes,  as  having  no  hope  of  ever 
obtaining  pardon  for  all  they  had  perpetrated.  But  lie  preferred 
submitting  to  any  suffering  rather  than  remain  passive  while  affairs 
Were  in  such  confusion.  The  multitude  then  cried  out  to  be  led 
against  those  whom  he  denounced,  each  evincing  the  utmost  prompti- 
tude to  stand  forward  in  danger. 

12.  But  while  Ananus  was  mustering  and  arraying  those  ht  tor 
service,  the  Zealots,  hearing  how  he  was  employed— for  there  were 
some  present  who  acquainted  them  with  everything  that  was  going 
forward  among  the  people-rushed  in  a high  state  of  excitement 
from  the  temple,  both  in  large  and  smaller  bodies,  and  spared  none 
that  fell  in  their  way.  Ananus  hastily  collected  the  populace,  who, 
thougli  superior  in  numbers,  were  inferior  to  their  opponents  m 
weapons,  and  from  the  total  want  of  discipline.  But  the  deficiencies 
of  either  party  ardour  supplied.  Those  from  the  city  were  inspired 
with  a fury  more  powerful  than  arms ; those  from  the  temple  by  a 
daring  which  no  numbers  could  withstand:  the  former  persuaded 
that  the  city  would  be  uninhabitable  for  them  unless  the  brigands 
were  rooted  out  of  it;  the  Zealots  that,  should  they  not  conquer, 
there  was  no  punishment  which  they  would  not  undergo. 

Contending  under  the  sway  of  their  passions,  they  at  first  assailed 
one  another  with  stones  in  the  city,  and  before  the  temple,  and 
maintained  a distant  combat  with  javelins;  but  when  either  side 
gave  way,  the  victors  employed  their  swords.  The  slaughter  on  both 
sides  was  great,  and  the  wounded  were  many.  When  any  of  the 
populace  were  injured,  their  relations  carried  them  into  the  houses; 
while  the  wounded  Zealots  retired  to  the  temple,  their  blood  dripping 
on  the  sacred  pavement ; and  it  may  be  said,  that  no  blood  but  theirs 
stained  the  holy  places.  Thus  far  the  brigands  had  always  been 
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successful  in  their  sallies  ; but  the  populace  becoming  infuriated,  and 
gaining  constant  accessions,  and  upbraiding  those  that  gave  way, 
while  those  who  pressed  on  in  the  rear  refused  to  open  a passage  for 
the  fugitives,  they  turned  their  whole  force  against  their  opponents  ; 
and  the  brigands,  able  no  longer  to  withstand  the  shock,  gradually 
withdrew  into  the  temple,  Ananus  and  his  party  falling  in  along  with 
them.  Filled  with  dismay  at  the  loss  of  the  outer  court,  they  fled 
into  the  inner,  and  instantly  shut  the  gates.  Ananus,  thinking  it 
unseemly  to  assail  the  sacred  doors,  though  galled  by  the  missiles  of 
his  adversaries  from  above,  and  deeming  it  unlawful,  even  should  he 
prove  victor,  to  introduce  the  multitude  without  previous  purifica- 
tion, selected  by  lot  out  of  all  six  thousand  armed  men,  whom  he 
stationed  as  sentinels  at  the  colonnades,  others  relieving  these,  and 
every  one  being  obliged  to  attend  the  watch  in  his  turn.  Many  of 
the  nobles,  however,  being  allowed  to  retire  by  those  in  command, 
hired  some  of  the  lower  classes,  and  sent  them  to  mount  guard  in 
their  stead. 

13.  The  ruin  of  this  entire  party  may  be  attributed  to  John,  whose 
flight  from  Gischala  we  have  related.  He  was  a man  of  consummate 
craft,  and,  bearing  in  his  breast  an  unbounded  passion  for  arbitrary 
power,  had  long  been  covertly  plotting  against  the  state.  At  this 
juncture,  pretending  to  side  with  the  populace,  he  accompanied 
Ananus  by  day  when  he  went  to  consult  with  the  leading  men,  and 
by  night  when  he  visited  the  watch,  betraying  his  secrets  to  the 
Zealots  ; so  that  every  plan  brought  forward  by  the  people,  even 
before  it  had  been  well  digested,  was  communicated  by  him  to 
their  opponents.  In  order  that  he  might  escape  suspicion,  he 
conducted  himself  with  unbounded  obsequiousness  towards  Ananus 
and  the  heads  of  the  popular  party.  But  his  assiduity  had  a contrary 
effect ; for  his  extravagant  flatteries  caused  him  the  rather  to  be 
suspected,  while  his  unsought  presence  on  every  occasion  afforded  a 
presumption  that  it  was  he  who  betrayed  their  secrets.  For  it  was 
evident  that  their  enemies  were  cognisant  of  all  their  deliberations, 
nor  was  any  one  more  exposed  to  the  suspicion  of  disclosure  than 
John. 

It  was  no  easy  matter,  however,  to  shake  him  off,  so  powerful  had 
he  become  by  his  villanies,  and  connected  as  he  was  with  many  not 
undistinguished  men,  who  met  in  council  on  the  general  weal.  It 
was  therefore  deemed  advisable  to  bind  him  by  oath  to  good  faith. 
Without  any  hesitation  John  swore  that  he  would  be  true  to  the 
people,  betray  neither  counsel  nor  act  to  their  adversaries,  and  assist 
both  by  his  personal  exertions  and  advice  in  reducing  their  assailants. 
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Relying  on  the  oath,  Ananus  and  his  party  now  admitted  him  with- 
out suspicion  to  their  deliberations : nay,  they  even  sent  him  to  the 
Zealots  with  proposals  for  an  accommodation ; for  they  were  careful 
to  preserve  the  temple  from  being  polluted  by  these  men,  or  stained 
with  Jewish  blood. 

14.  John,  however,  as  if  he  had  sworn  fealty  to  the  Zealots,  rather 
than  against  them,  entered  the  temple,  and,  standing  in  the  midst  of 
them,  observed  that  he  had  often  encountered  danger  on  their  behalf, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  ignorant  of  none  of  the  secret  schemes 
devised  by  Ananus  and  his  faction  to  their  prejudice  ; but  that  now 
all  were  likely  to  be  involved  in  the  most  imminent  peril,  unless 
some  providential  interposition  should  avert  it,  as  Ananus,  wearied 
with  delay,  had  prevailed  on  the  people  to  send  a deputation  to  V es- 
pasian,  inviting  him  to  come  and  take  immediate  possession  of  the 
city.  He  had,  moreover,  as  a device  against  them,  appointed  a puri- 
fication service  on  the  ensuing  day,  in  order  that  his  adherents  might 
obtain  admission,  either  under  the  guise  of  religion,  or  by  force  of 
arms,  and  attack  them ; and  he  did  not  see  how  they  could,  for  any 
length  of  time,  hold  the  post,  or  sustain  a conflict  against  so  many 
opponents. 

He  added,  that  it  was  through  the  providence  of  God  that  he  had 
been  deputed  to  negotiate  an  adjustment  of  differences,  as  Ananus 
had  proffered  them  terms,  that  he  might  fall  upon  them  when 
unarmed.  “ It  was  incumbent  on  them,  therefore,  if  they  had  any 
regard  for  their  lives,  either  to  sue  for  mercy  to  their  besiegers,  or 
provide  some  external  succour.  If  they  cherished  hope  of  pardon  in 
the  event  of  their  being  subdued,  they  must  either  have  forgotten 
their  own  daring  deeds,  or  suppose  that,  as  soon  as  the  perpetrators 
expressed  contrition,  the  sufferers  ought  immediately  to  be  reconciled 
to  them.  But  even  the  penitence  of  offenders  is  often  hateful,  while 
the  resentment  of  the  injured  is  whetted  by  power.  The  friends  and 
kindred  of  the  slain  are  always  on  the  watch  to  retaliate,  as  are  a 
large  mass  of  the  people,  who  are  incensed  at  the  dissolution  of  their 
laws  and  courts  of  justice.  And  even  should  there  be  any  inclined  to 
compassion,  they  would  be  overpowered  by  an  indignant  majority.” 
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1.  These  representations  lie  diversified,  inspiring  universal  terror; 
and,  though  he  did  not  venture  openly  to  mention  external  aid,  he 
hinted  at  the  Idumaeans.  In  order  privately  to  exasperate  the 
leaders  of  the  Zealots,  he  accused  Ananus  of  cruelty,  stating  that  he 
had  made  them  the  objects  of  his  especial  threats.  These  were 
Eleazar  son  of  Simon,  who  was  most  confided  in  of  the  party  for  his 
ability,  both  in  devising  suitable  measures,  and  in  carrying  them  into 
execution ; and  Zacharias  son  of  Phalek.  Both  were  of  sacerdotal 
lineage.  These  individuals,  on  hearing  the  menaces  directed  against 
themselves,  in  addition  to  those  against  the  faction  in  general,  and, 
moreover,  that  Ananus  and  his  associates,  with  a view  to  secure  the 
reins  of  power,  had  invited  the  Romans  to  their  aid — for  this,  also, 
John  had  falsely  alleged — were  deeply  perplexed  as  to  what  steps 
they  should  take  in  an  emergency  so  pressing.  The  people  were  pre- 
paring ere  long  to  attack  them ; the  suddenness  of  the  scheme  had  cut 
off  all  prospect  of  succour  from  without ; and  they  might  be  in  the 
last  extremity  before  their  confederates  could  learn  their  situation. 

It  was  resolved,  however,  that  the  Idumaeans  should  be  called  in. 
Accordingly  a letter  was  written  in  few  words,  to  the  elfect,  that 
“ Ananus  had  imposed  upon  the  people,  and  wished  to  betray  the 
capital  to  the  Romans  ; that,  having  in  the  cause  of  freedom  engaged 
in  revolt,  they  were  themselves  now  in  custody  in  the  temple ; that 
for  a little  time  they  could  promise  themselves  safety;  but  that, 
unless  the  Idumaeans  brought  them  early  relief,  they  would  soon  be 
in  the  power  of  Ananus  and  their  enemies,  and  the  city  in  possession 
of  the  Romans.”  Instructions  also  were  given  to  the  messengers, 
who  were  to  confer  orally  with  the  Idumaean  chiefs.  There  were 
selected  for  the  errand  two  energetic  men,  of  fluent  and  persuasive 
eloquence  on  public  affairs,  and,  what  was  still  more  to  the  purpose, 
remarkably  swift  of  foot.  For  they  knew  that  the  Idumaeans  would 
at  once  comply,  as  a people  turbulent  and  impatient  of  control,  ever 
on  the  watch  for  commotion,  and  delighting  in  change  ; moved  to 
arms  on  the  slightest  flattery  from  those  who  invited  them,  and  hurry- 
ing to  battle  as  to  a feast.  Speed  was  essential  to  the  errand ; and 
nothing  wanting  in  alacrity  for  this  end,  the  messengers,  each  named 
Ananias,  soon  presented  themselves  before  the  chiefs  of  Idumaea. 

2.  Astonished  by  the  despatches  and  statements  of  the  couriers, 
they  ran  through  the  nation,  like  madmen,  proclaiming  an  expedition. 
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That  we  may  not  appear  to  assume  as  certain  what  perhaps  may  not 
yet  have  been  put  beyond  question,  these  ruins  of  towers  on  the  Frank 
Mountain  are,  on  the  plate,  designated  as  “ supposed  ” remains  of  the  struc- 
tures mentioned  in  the  text,  War,  I.  21,  10.  Nevertheless,  that  they  are 
really  such,  seems  to  he  in  the  highest  degree  probable.  In  this  instance,  how- 
ever, as  in  so  many  of  a similar  kind,  we  must  await  the  result  of  those 
explorations  which  are  sure  to  be  made,  and  perhaps  at  no  remote  time, 
and  which,  if  carried  on  at  leisure,  in  security,  and  with  sufficient  means 
at  command,  will  determine  many  questions  relating  to  the  ancient  Pales- 
tine, and  throw  a new  light  upon  its  history.  In  the  instance  before  us,  a 
little  exploration  of  the  foundations  of  the  towers,  and  the  carrying  a trench 
across  the  space  enclosed  by  them,  would,  as  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  bring 
to  light  some  unquestionable  indications  of  Herod’s  structures  ; and  thus, 
while  this  one  spot  was  identified,  accumulative  evidence  would  be  obtained, 
serving  to  determine  some  other  and  less  unequivocal  points  of  topography. 
Meantime  a service  is  rendered  to  archaeological  science,  if  those  spots  are 
indicated,  which  are  the  most  likely  to  reward  the  labours  of  future  tra- 
vellers in  Palestine.  The  Frank  Mountain  is  undoubtedly  a site  of  this 
kind. 

What  Josephus  affirms  concerning  that  Herodium  which,  of  the  two  he 
mentions  was  nearest  to  Jerusalem,  entirely  consists,  as  well  with  the 
position,  as  with  the  present  appearance  of  the  remains  before  us.  He  says 
that  two  fortress-palaces  were  constructed  by  Herod,  each  with  the  inten- 
tion, as  it  seems,  of  affording  him — like  Masada — a place  of  refuge  in  the 
event  of  popular  commotions,  and  of  perpetuating  his  name  ; and  one  of 
them  was  to  serve  as  his  place  of  sepulture.  And  it  was  the  one  now  in 
question,  probably,  (not  that  towards  Arabia,)  which  was  to  receive,  and 
which  in  fact  did  receive,  his  remains.  This  Herodium  is  said  to  have  been 
an  artificial  mound— koKwvov  ovra  -^upoirolriTov,  and  so  may  have  been 
the  actual  apex,  or  truncated  cone,  of  what  is  called  the  Frank  Mountain. 
This  apex  is  stated  to  rise  about  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  broader 
hill,  of  which  it  forms  the  central  point,  and  which  itself  has  an  elevation  of 
300  or  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  adjoining  Wady.  On  what  account 
it  might  merit  the  epithet  bestowed  upon  it— fiaarou^,  better  than  does 
almost  any  even-surfaced  rotund  hill,  docs  not  appear  ; and  it  is  probable 
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that  ample  justice  would  bo  done  to  the  phrase,  here  employed  by  Josephus, 
and  its  whole  import  conveyed,  if  it  were  rendered  with  a less  rigid  regard 
to  its  etymology.  In  translating  this  word  somewhat  more  laxly,  we 
should  be  sustained  by  a passage  in  Polybius  (V.  70),  who,  in  speaking  of 
Itabyrium,  says  it  is  situated  upon  a round  hill  (Tabor),  iirl  \o<pov  jxanru- 
ulovt—in  rotunda  colle.  The  Frank  Mountain,  now  assumed  to  be  the 
Herodium  of  Josephus,  although  not  to  be  compared  with  Tabor,  and  not 
rising  to  half  its  height,  is  yet  such  as  that  to  it,  and  with  nearly  equal 
propriety,  may  be  applied  the  term  which  Josephus  employs  in  describing 
it,  as  Polybius  does  in  speaking  of  the  other.  The  Frank  Mountain,  in  fact, 
is  seen  far  and  wide,  and  it  attracts  the  eye  from  almost  every  eminence 
of  this  district,  south  of  Jerusalem. 

“ It  is  impossible,”  says  Mr.  Tipping,  “ for  the  eye  to  take  a survey  from 
any  of  the  heights  round  about  Jerusalem,  without  at  once  singling  out  the 
regularly  conical  volcanic-like  Frank  Mountain.  You  will,  I think,  dis- 
cover it  in  several  of  my  views.  The  circumjacent  country  is  desolate  and 
devoid  of  trees  ; presenting  nothing  but  the  interminable  featureless  hills 
of  Judma,  looking  like  patchwork,  from  the  intermixture  of  the  smooth 
limestone  surface  with  scanty  herbage.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  among 
numerous  vestiges  of  masonry  and  traces  of  terraces,  I detected  stones  of 
moderate  dimensions,  with  the  bevelled  peculiarity,  and  a sprinkling  of 
Roman  tesserae ; and  besides  the  reservoir  alluded  to  by  previous  travel- 
lers, there  is  a large  massively  built  oblong  erection,  which  I took  to  be  the 
same  as  that  described  by  Pococke  as  a church.  It  appeared,  however,  to 
me  to  bear  more  of  a palatial,  than  of  an  ecclesiastical,  stamp  ; nevertheless, 
my  visit  to  the  spot  being  limited  in  time,  I could  not  pursue  investigations 
which  might  perhaps  have  warranted  a satisfactory  conclusion.  The  vault- 
ing and  masonry  are  solid  and  fine  ; the  stones  large  and  well  finished  : I 
should  not  hesitate  to  call  it  Roman.  A few  minutes’  sharp  climbing  among 
long  grass  brought  me  to  the  summit,  where  I traced  the  remains  of  a wall 
enclosing  the  depressed  concave  interior,  with  four  equidistant  circular 
towers,  of  which  the  one  at  the  north-east  corner  is  the  best  preserved. 
The  two  western  ones  are  all  but  obliterated,  as  regards  the  masonry.  On 
the  north-east  side  are  the  walls  of  an  ancient  passage-way,  running  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom,  which  doubtless  enclosed  the  highly-wrought  flight  of 
steps  mentioned  by  Josephus.  I noticed  in  the  north-east  tower  a cistern 
or  granary,  which,  though  of  smaller  dimensions,  is  similar  to  those  at 
Masada  : but,  with  the  exception  of  these  receptacles,  the  towers  appear  to 
have  been  solidly  filled  up.”  The  engraving  (vignette)  shows  the  least 
dilapidated  of  the  towers,  and  the  one  at  the  south-east  corner,  and  also  the 
depression  in  the  centre. 

It  will  be  understood,  therefore,  that  the  summit  of  this  volcano-like  hill 
is  occupied  by  the  remains  of  four  circular  towers,  and  that  these  are  sur- 
rounded by  a wall,  skirting  the  edge  of  the  summit : a deep  depression 
marks  the  central  space.  The  view  given  in  the  Plate  is  taken  from  this 
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encircling  wall,  on  its  northern  side,  the  direction  of  the  eye  being  due 
south,  and  toward  the  central  hollow  : the  foremost  object  is  the  round 
tower — mentioned  by  Mr.  Tipping,  toward  the  north-east ; the  ruin  more 
remote,  being  that  of  the  south-east  tower  : beyond  the  range  of  this  view, 
and  of  course  toward  the  right  hand,  and  opposite  to  the  towers  here  exhi- 
bited, are  the  less  entire  remains  of  the  north-west  and  south-west  towers. 

Mr.  Wolcott — American  missionary,  who  was  Mr.  Tipping’s  companion 
in  this  excursion  (to  Masada  and  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea)  thus  describes 
this  spot : — 

“ On  the  following  morning  (March  17th)  we  proceeded  to  the  Frank 
Mountain  ; passing  on  our  way  ’Ain  Hamdeh  and  a scarcely  perceptible 
site,  called  Bedefelueh.  Having  reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain  and 
examined  its  remains,  we  noticed  an  ancient  passage-way,  twelve  feet  wide, 
running  straight  down  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  descent.  The  upper 
part  was  a little  depressed,  and  the  lower  raised ; and  the  rubbish  remains 
in  the  latter.  The  ground  below,  on  the  north  of  it,  is  raised  by  terraces, 
built  with  stones  like  those  on  the  summit.  I had  noted  these  points  before 
observing  their  exact  coincidence  with  the  account  given  by  Josephus  of  the 
fortress  of  Herodium  ; though  the  steps  of  polished  stones,  in  number  two 
hundred,  which  composed  a straight  ascent  up,  are  of  course  swept  away. 
The  ruins  below  are  evidently  Roman,  and  are  more  extensive  than  they 
appear  from  the  summit ; but  the  character  of  the  buildings  cannot  be  fully 
determined.  Two  vaults  of  hewn  stone  remain  ; and  below  a wall,  three 
hundred  feet  in  length  (in  part  perhaps  a terrace)  are  the  foundations  of  a 
round  tower.  Among  the  ruins  adjacent  to  the  large  reservoir,  are  bevelled 
stones  and  the  small  tessera;  of  Mosaic  work.  The  present  name  of  the  site 
is  Stobal. 

“ This  burial-place  of  Herod  was  the  last  spot  which  we  examined  ; and 
I cannot  here  take  leave  of  Josephus,  our  travelling  companion,  without  a 
testimony  of  my  confidence  in  him  as  an  historian.  On  some  points,  espe- 
cially in  respect  to  dimensions  and  distances,  he  has  given  only  estimates, 
often  imperfect  and  loose.  But  in  the  particulars  in  which  I have  had 
occasion  to  compare  and  prove  him,  I have  been  impressed  with  his  general 
accuracy,  and  my  surprise  is,  that,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
wrote,  he  should  have  produced  so  faithful  a narrative.” — Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
No.  I.  p.  69. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Josephus. — We  have  already  observed  that  the  dis- 
tance of  the  Frank  Mountain  from  Jerusalem  corresponds,  as  nearly  as  can 
be  expected,  with  that  of  the  Herodium,  as  reported  by  our  author — namely, 
sixty  stadia.  The  Frank  Mountain,  in  a straight  line,  measures  seven  and 
a half  Roman  miles,  nearly  equal  to  sixty  Greek  stadia,  and  rather  less  than 
seven  English  miles.  Moreover,  if  we  assume  this  same  radius,  there  occurs 
no  eminence  around  the  Holy  City  which  might  at  all  compete  with  this,  as 
being  probably  the  Herodium  of  Josephus.  He  calls  this  round  eminence  “ an 
artijicial  mound,” — koXidcov  uvtu  ipo-n-olrjroy , intending,  as  we  suppose,  a 
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natural  hill  heightened,  fashioned  and  fortified  by  art.  This  application  of 
the  term  is  in  fact  of  frequent  occurrence  : thus  Polybius,  speaking  ot  a bill- 
fort  taken  and  levelled  by  Philip,  describes  it  as  fortified,  as  well  by  nature 
as  by  art— dXvponjn  ct  fviusp  icai  xiiporovfap  IV.  64,  9.  It  was  the 
Greek  usage,  as  the  same  writer  elsewhere  assures  us— YI.  42,  2— thus  to 
make  available  any  natural  advantages  of  a site  which  might  spare  labour  ; 
nor  do  the  Romans  seem  to  have  neglected  such  incidental  aids  in  their  per- 
manent military  structures,  although,  in  constructing  their  camps,  they  might 
disregard  whatever  would  interfere  with  the  dimensions  and  proportions  pre- 
scribed for  such  works.  Having  mentioned  the  various  and  costly  structures 
which  crowned  and  surrounded  this  hill — ■yiuXotpov,  and  which  alone  met 
the  eye,  either  from  a distance  or  from  the  summit,  it  might  be  spoken  of  as 
being  “entirely  artificial although,  in  fact,  a natural  elevation  had  formed 
its  rudiment.  This  circumstance,  however,  is  not  the  point  most  material  to 
our  present  purpose.  Josephus  tells  us  that  the  “ summit  Herod  embraced  . 
with  circular  towers  not  informing  us  with  how  many.  The  remains  ot 
four  such  towers,  as  we  have  said,  now  occupy  the  summit  of  the  Frank 
Mountain,  and  their  position  and  distance  from  each  other  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  there  were,  and  could  be,  no  more.  “ Outer  walls,  also,  are 
mentioned,  and  the  ruins  of  an  encircling  rampart  are  still  apparent.  The 
traces  of  extensive  ruins  moreover  around  the  hill,  and  these  in  Roman  style, 
and  with  a sprinkling  of  tessera;  and  bevelled  stones,  accord  with  the  suppo- 
sition now  in  question. 

This  supposition  is  further  strengthened  by  the  fact,  mentioned  both  by 
Mr.  Tipping  and  Mr.  Wolcott,  that  a passage-way,  on  the  north  (or  north- 
east) side,  running  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  twelve  feet  wide,  indi- 
cates the  existence  of  an  ascent,  well  comporting  with  our  author  s account 
of  the  flight  of  two  hundred  steps  of  “ the  whitest  marble,”  which  made  the 
access  to  the  palace  easy. 

The  later  history  of  this  mound,  and  of  these  ruins,  does  not  bear  upon 
our  purpose  ; and,  indeed,  their  later  history  is  mingled  with  unauthenti- 
cated and  improbable  legends.  It  is  enough  that  the  existing  remains, 
through  whatever  mutations  they  may  have  passed  during  the  middle  ages, 
exhibit  indubitable  marks  of  a Roman  origin  ; and  that  they  perfectly  con- 
sist with  our  author’s  description  of  Herod’s  sumptuous  structures  at  a 
place  “ sixty  furlongs  from  Jerusalem.”  Without  therefore  assuming  as 
certain,  or  as  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  that  which  in  truth  is  only  in 
the  highest  degree  probable,  short  of  absolute  certainty,  we  would  attach  to 
an  instance  of  coincidence,  such  as  this,  precisely  that  degree  of  importance 
which  it  deserves.  Regarded  simply  in  an  archaeological  sense,  the  identifi- 
cation of  a site  so  remarkable,  and  the  means  thus  afforded  for  tracing  other 
connected  points  of  Jewish  topography,  is  not  an  inconsiderable  matter. 
But  we  never  lose  sight  of  a further,  and  a more  important,  purpose — 
a purpose  already  frequently  adverted  to,  and  in  behalf  of  which  we  must  yet, 
and  frequently,  claim  the  reader’s  attention.  We  mean  the  incidental,  and 
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therefore  the  conclusive,  corroboration  derivable  from  these  sources,  of  the 
historic  authority  of  the  writings  now  before  us.  Our  position  is  this 
that  Josephus,  when  not  influenced  (as  in  particular  instances  undoubtedly 
he  was)  by  sinister  motives,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a well-informed  and 
authentic  writer  ; and  that  the  history  he  has  left  in  our  hands,  when  such 
deductions  as  a rigid  criticism  may  demand  have  been  made  from  his  state- 
ments, affords  us  a firm  ground — in  relation,  at  least,  to  the  events  of  his 
own  times.  In  making  good  this  position,  our  course  is  not  that  of  a 
merely  literary  analysis  of  his  text,  and  which,  however  skilfully  con- 
ducted, might  still  leave  an  ambiguous  impression  upon  the  reader’s 
mind  ; but  it  is  that  of  an  inductive  accumulation  of  what  may  well  be 
called  palpable  instances— proofs  presented  to  the  eye— tangible  attesta- 
tions which  the  soil  of  Palestine,  through  centuries  of  revolution,  has  faith- 
fully conserved,  and  which  it  now  renders  up  to  be  employed  for  illustrating 
and  authenticating  whatever  belongs  to  the  most  momentous  era  of  the 
history  of  man.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  we  are  labouring  to  sustain  a 
mighty  fabric  by  the  means  of  single  and  questionable  instances.  What  we 
are  doing  is  to  accumulate  instances,  which,  when  taken  in  their  collects  e 
force,  must  render  our  ultimate  conclusion  irresistible.  Further  and  more 
exact  researches  in  Palestine,  if  they  should  remove  some  from  our  list 
of  confirmatory  instances,  will  probably  add  to  it  a greater  number, 
which  hitherto  have  escaped  notice.  In  the  present  case  it  should  be 
added,  that,  in  no  other  place  where  Josephus  mentions  Herodium  does 
he  add  any  circumstance  incompatible  with  the  assumption  we  are  now 
making  ; and  in  the  instance  of  one  of  these  allusions,  what  he  incidentally 
affirms,  decisively  confirms  it: — War,  IV.  9,  5,  where,  in  mentioning  an 
incursion  of  Simon  and  his  bands,  who  encamped  at  a place  called  Thecoa, 
he  adds,  that  he  thence  sent  one  of  his  officers  to  seduce,  if  he  could,  the 
garrison  of  Herodium,  which  was  near  to  it —Swcp  fjv  w\i)<rlov.  Now  the 
position  of  Thecoa,  at  a distance  less  than  three  miles  south-west  of  the 
Frank  Mountain,  is  placed  beyond  doubt,  as  well  by  various  and  conclusive 
ancient  testimonies,  as  by  the  perpetuation  of  the  name  in  the  modern 
Tekua. 


EXCAVATION  ; CITY  WALL,  NORTH. 

In  bringing  forward  those  of  this  series  of  Plates  that  belong  to  the  Holy 
City,  such  a “selection  of  subjects  has  been  made  as  would  best  serve  to 
exhibit  the  principal  portions  of  two  great  mural  circuits,  namely— that  ot 
the  Temple  enclosure,  and  that  of  the  city  walls.  The  former— the  quad- 
rangle of  the  Haram— will  have  been  shown  on  each  of  its  sides,  and  at 
several  points  of  view;  the  latter,  also  to  such  an  extent,  in  several 
of  them,  as  to  leave  very  few  portions  of  it  unrepresented.  While 
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some  of  these  views  embrace,  either  one  entire  side  of  the  city,  or  so 
much  of  the  wall  as  is  visible  from  one  spot,  others— and  the  one  now 
before  us  is  of  that  kind— exhibit  a very  limited  range,  and  therefore 
admit  of  so  much  detail  as  to  show  the  style  of  architecture,  and  to 
indicate  those  intermixtures  of  earlier  and  later  masonry  which  charac- 
terise almost  every  structure  in  Jerusalem. 

It  is  the  northern  wall— the  bend  inclosing  the  high  ground  of  Bezetha, 
and  then  running  on  from  the  Damascus  gate  toward  the  Latin  Convent, 
that  has,  in  every  age,  sustained  the  shock  of  besieging  armies  ; for  on  this 
side  the  approach  to  the  walls  is  much  less  acclivitous  than  on  any  other  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  level  ground,  affording  room  for  military  evolu- 
tions, is  much  more  extensive  in  this  direction  than  elsewhere.  On  this 
side  also  a broad  swell  of  land,  north  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  rises— at 
Scopus,  to  a commanding  height  j and  it  is,  therefore,  a position  which 
would  always  be  chosen  as  the  base  of  operations  directed  against  the  city. 

The  wall  on  this  northern  side— ns  appears  in  the  Plate — is  itself  of 
commanding  altitude ; and  it  runs,  for  the  most  part,  upon  a precipitous 
ridge,  which  in  several  places,  as  at  this  point,  has  been  rendered  more  so 
artificially.  A little  further  toward  the  east  a wide  fosse  commences,  and 
runs  on  to  the  corner,  which  it  turns.  What  purpose  precisely  the  excava- 
tion here  represented  was  intended  to  subserve,  or,  indeed,  to  what  age  it 
should  be  attributed,  or  by  whom  effected,  does  not  appear ; but  it  is  one  of 
those  spots  to  which  it  is  well  to  direct  the  attention  of  travellers,  inasmuch 
as  it  offers  itself  to  exploration,  which  might  probably  reveal — if  nothing 
more — the  date  of  the  foundations  of  the  wall,  and  furnish  perhaps  con- 
clusive evidence  bearing  on  several  questions  that  are  still  controverted. 
To  some  of  these  questions  it  would  be  most  unwarrantable  to  introduce 
any  allusion  in  a work  such  as  this ; but  there  are  others  which  materially 
affect  the  interpretation  that  should  be  put  upon  several  passages  in 
our  author’s  history,  especially  his  narrative  of  the  siege.  In  relation  to 
such  points,  our  course  would  be  clear  if  Jerusalem,  like  any  European 
city,  had  long  been,  and  were  now  (if  we  might  so  speak)  in  the  hand  of 
the  antiquarian — open  at  all  points  to  diligent  scrutiny.  In  that  case  it 
might  be  well  to  adopt,  at  once,  an  opinion,  and  to  sustain  it  by  all  avail- 
able means.  But  a far  more  cautious,  and  therefore  a less  satisfactory, 
course  is  dictated  to  us,  and  especially  so  at  the  present  moment,  in  dealing 
with  the  topography  of  Jerusalem.  In  this  instance,  an  unlooked-for, 
and,  as  it  may  seem,  an  improbable,  turn  of  affairs,  may  enable  Euro- 
pean arclimologists  to  dispense  with  questionable  argumentation,  and  to 
appeal  to  such  palpable  evidences  as  must  be  exclusive  of  controversy.  The 
Holy  City  is  the  mine  of  sacred  history,  and  it  is  a mine  into  which  no 
shaft  has  as  yet  been  sunk.  The  surface  only  has  been  partially  examined  ; 
and  this,  while  it  indicates  the  existence  of  a deep-seated  treasure,  is  far 
from  having  furnished  a sufficient  warrant  for  any  confident  conclusions; 
except,  indeed,  upon  two  or  three  points  of  an  obvious  kind.  When 
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Moslem  fanaticism  shall  have  vacated  Palestine,  Jewish  archaeology — Jewish 
history,  will  require  to  be  re-written,  or  extensively  amended.  There  can- 
not be  a doubt  that  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  gates,  towers,  palaces,  and 
Temple,  might  be  traced,  by  means  of  well-directed  and  not  very  difficult 
cuts,  effected  across  the  site ; such,  in  fact,  as  wTill  inevitably  be  made 
whenever  European  improvements  come  to  be  applied  to  the  Holy  City. 


MAGDALA. 

The  scenery  around  the  lake  of  Galilee,  such  as  it  appears  in  its  simple 
reality,  and  unaided  by  the  licence  of  ambitious  art,  will  have  been  placed 
before  the  reader  in  a series  of  Plates  exhibiting  the  shores  of  this  water  as 
seen  from  the  most  characteristic  points  around  its  circuit : reference  to  a 
map  will  make  it  easy  to  connect  the  whole,  as  furnishing  an  almost  com- 
plete panorama  of  the  hills  within  which  it  is  embosomed.  The  view  from 
the  Theatre  of  Om  Keis,  already  described  (Vol.  I.  p.  xxxv.)  presents  the 
lake  to  as  great  advantage,  perhaps,  as  any  other  spot ; showing  its  extent, 
obliquely,  from  south-east  to  north-west,  and  exhibiting  the  general  aspect 
of  the  western  shore,  and  the  bordering  hills,  of  Galilee.  The  view  of 
Tarichaea  (Yol.  I.  p.  50)  taken  in  a nearly  opposite  direction — that  is  to 
say,  looking  toward  Om  Keis — shows  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake, 
and  a portion  of  the  eastern  ranges,  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  its  tributary,  the 
Yarmuk.  The  shore  line,  northward  from  Tarichsea,  embracing  the  site  and 
neighbourhood  of  Tiberias,  is  seen  in  the  view  of  the  Hot  Baths  (Vol.  1. 
p.  41).  A view  of  Tiberias,  looking  over  the  town,  and  across  the  lake,  in  a 
direction  toward  the  lofty  ridge  of  Jebel  Sheik,  embraces  the  north,  and 
north-eastern  shores  and  hills.  The  Plate,  to  which  the  reader’s  attention  is 
in  this  instance  invited,  was  taken  from  a jutting  ridge,  or  offset  from  the 
hills,  running  down  to  the  margin  of  the  water  at  about  three  miles’  dis- 
tance north-west  from  Tiberias.  The  dilapidated  village  El  Mejdel 
a name  believed  to  conserve  within  its  consonants  the  ancient  Magdala — 
catches  the  light  on  the  edge  of  the  rising  foreground,  which  slopes  down  to 
the  water’s  edge.  Beyond  this  village,  a triangular  plain  of  small  dimensions 
stretches  itself  out,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  through  the  midst  of  which  a 
stream,  fed  during  the  rainy  season  from  their  eastern  slopes,  takes  its 
course.  This  little  plat,  scarcely  measuring  three  miles  in  its  extreme 
length,  and  one  and  a half  in  breadth,  is,  on  some  good  ground  of  proba- 
bility, assumed  to  be  the  Gennesareth  of  the  Gospel  history ; Capernaum 
being  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  plain,  and,  in  the  view 
before  us,  just  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  toward  the  right.  A view  of  the 
same  plain  from  that  spot,  or  near  to  it,  Khan  Minyeh,  will  next  come  to 
be  noticed.  > 
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The  hills,  which  shut  in  this  plain  of  Gennesareth,  have  an  altitude  and  a 
variety  of  outline  which  render  the  scene  more  picturesque  than  most 
around  the  lake.  The  lofty  Safed — catching  a gleam  of  light  against  the 
dark  sky,  shows  itself  above  the  nearer  range : — it  is  “ the  city  set  on  a hill.” 
Whether  or  not  the  allocation  of  ancient  and  evangelical  names  be  quite 
free  from  doubt,  it  is  certain  beyond  all  reasonable  question,  that  this  hill- 
encircled  plain  was  one  of  the  spots  most  frequented  by  our  Lord,  during 
the  several  seasons  of  his  “abode  in  Galilee.”  This  plain  is  one  of  the 
very  few  spots  around  the  margin  of  the  lake,  'whereupon  “ great  multi- 
tudes of  people”  could  easily  find  space  and  room:  it  contained  also  several 
villages  where  Christ  and  his  personal  followers  might  be  entertained:  and, 
moreover,  the  abrupt  eminences,  the  deep  ravines,  and  the  secluded  nooks, 
which  abound  among  the  hills  immediately  adjacent,  readily  afforded  those 
opportunities  for  retirement  from  the  crowd,  of  which,  as  the  Evangelists 
tell  us,  he  failed  not  often  to  avail  himself.  The  religious  reader,  then — 
without  accusing  himself  of  too  easily  yielding  to  a romantic  credulity — may 
take  the  evangelic  history  in  hand,  and  imagine  himself  to  see  the  crowds 
dispersing  that  had  listened,  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  while  “Jesus  taught 
them  from  a ship”  close  in  shore,  and  while  looking  at  these  impending 
heights,  he  may  believe  that  they  were  those  which  offered  the  Saviour  a place 
of  repose  when  he  “ withdrew  with  his  disciples  to  a mountain  to  pray.” 

Of  a very  different  complexion,  indeed,  are  the  transactions  with  which 
the  narrative  of  Josephus — earlier  as  well  as  later — connects  these  same 
spots.  No  moral  contrast  can  be  more  violent  than  that  which  meets  us, 
when,  turning  from  the  peace-breathing  passages  of  the  Gospel  history,  we 
make  a search,  in  the  page  of  the  Jewish  historian,  for  the  names  of  places 
so  familiar  to  our  ears.  It  is  however  partially  only,  and  incidentally,  that 
Josephus  finds  occasion  to  mention  the  places  most  noted  in  the  Gospels  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  many  cities,  towns  and  villages  named  by 
him,  it  is  a very  few  only  that  occur  also  in  the  Gospels  ; and  unless  a 
various  reading  be  adopted  in  one  passage — Life,  24 — Magdala  is  not 
among  the  few.  The  Hebrew  import  of  the  word  is — tower  or  castle, 
and  by  implication,  on  the  ground  of  circumstantial  evidence,  the  tower  of 
Gamala,  so  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Life,  and  elsewhere,  lias  been  taken 
to  intend  this  tower,  and  this  Magdala : that  it  was  near  to  Tiberias  seems 
certain,  if  we  admit  the  evidence  of  the  Talmudists  (as  cited  by  Lightfoot, 
Cent.  LXXVI.);  and  if  so,  then  this  plain,  and  its  bordering  heights, 
were  the  scene  of  several  of  the  petty  conflicts,  and  marauding  assaults, 
recorded  by  Josephus  in  his  Life  ; and  they  witnessed  also  the  more 
terrific  encounters  of  the  Galilean  insurgents  with  the  Roman  legions  ; 
or  if  our  subject  allowed  so  remote  a digression,  and  we  were  to  trace 
the  history  of  this  same  spot,  and  its  vicinity,  as  far  onward  as  to  the 
crusading  age,  we  should  find  it  signalized  by  some  of  the  most  deadly 
of  the  conflicts  that  took  place  between  the  Moslem  and  Christian 
hosts.  It  was  among  these  very  hills,  and  scarcely  two  miles  from  the 
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skirts  of  the  plain  of  Gennesareth — that  is  to  say,  immediately  on  the 
western  face  of  the  dark  hill  on  the  left,  in  this  view,  that  the  Sultan 
Saladin,  in  one  terrible  day,  scattered  the  Christian  forces,  and  broke, 
finally,  the  power  of  the  European  invaders  in  the  East.  The  very  same 
spot,  however,  is  brought  within  our  proper  range  by  our  author’s  narra- 
tive of  Herod’s  exploits  in  vanquishing  the  brigands  of  Galilee. 

Two  views,  presently  to  be  adverted  to,  exhibit  the  precipitous  fronts  of 
the  rocks,  at,  or  near,  Hatin,  the  perpendicular  surfaces  of  which  are  pierced 
with  almost  innumerable  excavations,  and  which  were  the  retreats  of  the 
robbers  of  that  age,  as  well  as  of  those  of  later  times.  But  before  these  are 
described,  it  will  best  conduce  to  a clear  understanding  of  the  topography  of 
a region  claiming  so  much  regard,  to  pursue  our  course  from  Magdala,  in  a 
direction  north-east,  along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  about  three  miles,  and 
until  we  reach  a spot  already  mentioned,  where  the  hills  again  approach  the 
margin  of  the  water  (the  extreme  right  in  the  view  of  Magdala).  From 
that  spot,  and  at  a place  called  Khan  Minyeh,  we  turn  and  look  over  the 
plain  we  have  just  skirted,  in  a direction  nearly  south-west.  The  view  thence 
obtained  is  presented  in  the  Plate — 


THE  PLAIN  OF  GENNESARETH. 

The  lake  appears,  in  this  view,  of  course,  on  the  left  hand,  and  the  horizon 
is  bounded  by  the  hills  toward  its  southern  end — above  Tiberias,  and  then  by 
those  of  Magdala.  The  peculiar  appearance  of  the  distant  rocks  immediately 
overhanging  the  plain,  toward  the  right,  should  be  noticed  : these  are  the 
above-mentioned  precipitous  fronts  of  Ibn  Ma’an,  and  Hatin,  which, .with  their 
honeycomb  excavations,  were  the  head-quarters  of  the  ancient  brigands. 
The  level  ground  which  forms  the  mid-distance  in  this  view  is  a rich  flat, 
well  watered,  and  is  susceptible  in  the  highest  degree  of  profitable  culture. 
The  foreground  presents  the  ruins  of  a viaduct,  or  bridge,  as  well  as  Khan, 
and  the  scattered  remains  of  an  ancient  town.  That  this  spot  was  in  fact 
the  site  of  Capernaum,  and  that  the  plain  is  “ the  region  of  Gennesareth,” 
is  an  inference  resulting  from  a concurrence  of  circumstantial  evidence — no 
part  of  it  absolutely  conclusive,  but  the  whole  sufficient  to  justify  an 
’ assumption  thus  guardedly  expressed. 

The’ tract  of  country  which  Josephus,  (War,  III.  10,  8,)  calls  Gen- 
nesar,  and  whence  the  lake  received  its  appellation,  although  it  is 
not  by  him  so  clearly  defined  as  to  enable  us  to  decide  where,  on  the 
shores  of  this  sea,  it  should  be  looked  for,  could  not  have  been  on  the 
eastern  side— if  the  Evangelic  narrative  is  duly  regarded  ; nor  is  there  on  the 
western  side  any  other  level  space  to  which  that  description  can  be  made  to 
apply.  Moreover  Rabbinical  testimony  supports  the  same  conclusion.  Our 
author  thus  describes  the  plain,  now  in  question ; and  the  passage  it  may  be 
well  to  cite  in  this  instance,  presenting  as  it  does  so  striking  a contrast 
between  the  ancient  luxuriance  and  the  present  desolation  of  a region,  the 
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natural  advantages  of  which — the  deep  rich  soil— the  abundant  irrigation 
and  the  genial  climate,  are  all  unchanged  and  unspent,  and  are  awaiting 
the  hand  of  man. 

« Extending  along  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  and  bearing  also  its  name, 
lies  a tract  of  country,  admirable  both  for  its  natural  properties  and  its 
beauty.  Such  is  the  fertility  of  the  soil  that  it  rejects  no  plant ; and 
accordingly  all  are  here  cultivated  by  the  husbandman  ; for  so  genial  is  the 
air,  that  it  suits  every  variety.  The  walnut,  which  delights  beyond  other 
trees  in  a wintry  climate,  grows  here  luxuriantly,  where  also  is  the  palm- 
tree,  which  is  nourished  by  heat ; and  near  to  these  are  figs  and  olives,  to 
which  a milder  atmosphere  has  been  assigned.  One  might  style  this  an 
ambitious  effort  of  nature,  doing  violence  to  herself,  in  bringing  together 
plants  of  discordant  habits  ; and  an  amiable  rivalry  of  the  seasons,  each  as  it 
were  asserting  her  right  to  the  soil ; for  it  not  only  possesses  the  extra- 
ordinary virtue  of  nourishing  fruits  of  opposite  climes,  but  also  maintains  a 
continual  supply  of  them.  Thus  it  produces  those  most  royal  of  all — the 
grape  and  the  fig,  during  ten  months  without  intermission  ; while  the  other 
varieties  ripen  the  whole  year  through ; for  besides  being  favoured  by 
the  genial  temperature  of  the  air,  it  is  irrigated  by  a highly  fertilizing 
spring,  called  Capharnaum,  by  the  people  of  the  country.  This  some  have 
thought  a vein  of  the  Nile,  from  its  producing  a fish  similar  to  the  Coracin 
of  the  lake  of  Alexandria.  This  tract,  trending  along  the  shores  of  the  lake, 
which  bears  its  name,  is  thirty  furlongs  in  length,  and  twenty  in  breadth.” 

This  measurement  exceeds  a little,  but  not  much,  the  dimensions  of  the 
plain  before  us,  reckoning  the  level  space  up  to  the  very  foot  of  the  hills. 
The  luscious  and  “ royal  fruits  ” here  mentioned  are  all  gone ; but  they 
might,  no  doubt,  be  made  to  reclaim  their  ancient  home  : the  soil  is  rich  and 
deep,  the  supply  of  water  unfailing,  and  the  mean  temperature  certainly 
not  less  than  in  former  times.  Beside  a stream,  breaking  down  from  the 
heights,  at  the  spot  just  above  the  village  seen  in  the  view  of  Magdala,  and 
the  waters  of  which  are  carried  in  many  channels  over  the  surface,  there 
are  two  fountains,  the  one  in  the  western  skirt  of  the  plain,  and  the  other  at 
its  northern  extremity,  at  Khan  Minyeh,  near  to  the  point  of  view  in  the 
other  Plate.  Which  of  these  may  claim  to  be  the  fountain,  Capharnaum 
of  Josephus,  seems  to  be  questionable — probably  it  is  the  latter  ; and  if 
so,  the  town,  Capernaum,  was  undoubtedly  not  far  distant. 

“We  took  a path,”  says  Professor  Robinson,  “ along  the  inner  side  of 
the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  western  hills,  in  order  to  examine  some  ruins 
said  to  exist  in  that  direction We  soon  struck  an  artificial  water- 

course, coming  down  from  before  us,  in  which  was  a considerable  brook, 
irrigating  this  part  of  the  plain.  This  we  followed  up,  and  found  it  scatter- 
ing its  rills  and  diffusing  verdure  in  all  directions.  At  101'  10'  we  reached 
a large  and  beautiful  fountain,  rising  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  western 
line  of  hills.  At  first  we  had  taken  it  for  the  source  of  the  brook  which  we 
had  followed  up  ; but  we  now  found  that  the  latter  is  brought  from  the 
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stream  of  Wady  er-Eubiidizeh,  further  north ; and  is  carried  along  the 
hill-side  above  this  fountain,  to  water  the  more  southern  parts  of  the  plain.” 
This  round  fountain,  which  the  Professor  does  not  think  to  be  the  one  men- 
tioned by  Josephus,  is,  he  says,  “ inclosed  by  a low  circular  wall  of  mason- 
work,  forming  a reservoir  nearly  a hundred  feet  in  diameter ; the  water  is 
perhaps  two  feet  deep,  beautifully  limpid  and  sweet,  bubbling  up  and  flowing 
out  rapidly  in  a large  stream,  to  water  the  plain  below.  Numerous  small 
fish  were  sporting  in  the  basin  ; which  is  so  thickly  surrounded  by  trees 
and  brushwood  that  a traveller  would  be  apt  to  pass  by  without  noticing  it. 
The  Oleander  (Diffeli)  was  growing  here  in  great  abundance,  now  in  full 
bloom  ; and  Nubk-trees  were  also  very  frequent.  The  waters  of  this  foun- 
tain irrigate  the  ground  between  it  and  the  lake  ; but  those  from  Wady 
er-Rubudizeh,  being  higher  up,  and  still  more  copious,  are  carried  over 
the  more  northern  and  southern  portions  of  the  plain.” — Bib.  lies.  NI.  284. 

Burckhardt  passed  over  this  ground  in  a different  direction.  He  places 
the  site  of  Capernaum  at  a point  two  miles  further  north — Tel  Houm  ; and 
in  proceeding  southward  says,  “We  came  to  a ruined  khan,  near  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Lake,  called  Mennye  (Minyeli),  a large  and  well  constructed 
building.”  This  building  must  have  fallen  much  into  decay  since  the  time 
of  Burckhardt’s  visit,  1812 — an  interval  of  thirty  years.  He  continues — 
“ Here  begins  a plain  of  about  twenty  minutes  in  breadth,  to  the  north  of 
which  the  mountain  stretches  down  close  to  the  lake.  That  plain  is  covered 
with  the  tree  called  Doum,  or  Thedar,  which  bears  a small  yellow  fruit  like 
the  Zaarour.  It  was  now  almost  mid-day,  and  the  sun  intensely  hot : we 
therefore  looked  out  for  a shady  spot,  and  reposed  under  a very  large  fig- 
tree,  at  the  foot  of  which  a rivulet  of  sweet  water  gushes  out  from  beneath 
the  rocks,  and  falls  into  the  lake  at  a few  hundred  paces  distant.  The  tree 
has  given  its  name  to  the  spring,  Ain-et-Tin ; near  it  are  several  other 
springs,  which  occasion  a very  luxuriant  herbage  along  the  borders  of  the 
lake.  The  pastures  of  Mennye  are  proverbial  for  their  richness  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  High  reeds  grow  along  the 
shore,  but  I found  none  of  the  aromatic  reeds  and  rushes  mentioned  by 
Strabo.” — Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  p.  319. 

Strabo,  in  the  place  referred  to  by  Burckhardt,  (XYI.  p.755,)  does  not  so 
define  what  he  says  of  the  produce  of  this  region  as  to  afford  a modern 
traveller  any  sufficient  guidance  in  looking  for  either  the  aromatic  rush  or 
the  balsam-tree. 


The  view  of  Hatin,  page  129,  is  one  of  several  illustrative  of  the  scenery 
of  the  lake  on  this,  its  north-western  shore,  and  it  represents,  from  a near 
position,  the  precipitous  gap  which  appears  at  a distance  in  the  view  of 
Gennesareth.  But  this  very  remarkable  spot,  with  its  excavations — the 
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retreat  of  the  brigands  Of  Galilee— is  still  more  fully  exhibited  in  a view 
of  Ibn  Ma’an,  in  connexion  with  which  it  will  be  noticed. 

For  a similar  reason— that  is  to  say,  in  order  to  abbreviate  these  descrip- 
tions of  the  Plates  by  avoidance  of  repetitions,  the  view  of  Masada,  page  126, 
is  for  the  present  passed  over ; being,  as  it  is,  one  of  a set  of  Plates, 
including  a plan  of  the  spot.  These  views  will  exhibit  on  all  sides  an  object 
remarkable  on  every  account,  natural  and  historical,  and  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  brought  before  the  public.  At  present,  it  is  enough  to  say, 
that  this  general  view  of  Masada  is  from  the  lofty  range,  which  shuts  in  the 
Dead  Sea  on  the  western  side ; — the  direction  of  the  eye  being  nearly  due 
east,  the  opposite  range  being  the  mountains  of  Moab,  seen  at  the  distance 
of  about  twenty  miles. 


SCYTHOPOLIS. 

This  place  is  very  frequently  mentioned  by  Josephus,  and  always  in  a 
manner  indicating  its  importance ; which  is  attested  also  by  other  ancient 
writers.  What  we  have  to  do  therefore  is,  to  identify  the  Scythopolis  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  first,  with  the  ancient  city  mentioned  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  to  which  the  Greek  name  became  attached,  and 
next,  with  the  modern  site  which  is  now  assumed  for  it.  If  there  be  ground 
enough  for  this  identification,  many  other  points,  geographical  and  historical, 
collaterally  or  inferentially  connected  with  this,  may  the  more  readily 
be  determined,  and  some  important  elucidation  obtained,  also,  for  passages 
in  the  Biblical  text,  as  well  as  in  that  of  our  author.  The  first  of  these 
points  is  sufficiently  ascertained,  both  in  a direct  and  an  indirect  manner. 
The  Scythopolis  of  Josephus  and  other  winters  is  clearly  the  Bethshan,  or 
Bethshean,  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Septuagint  translation,  in  rendering 
Judges  i.  27,  says,  “Neither  did  Manasseh  (the  tribe)  drive  out  the 
inhabitants  of  Bethshean.  . . rrjr  BcuOacX— and  her  towns”— and  adds  a 
parenthesis — ij  tort  Scaflair  ttoXic — “ which  is  the  city  of  the  Scythians 
i.e.  Scythopolis.  Josephus,  in  describing  the  allocation  of  the  tribes,  Antiq.  V 
1,  22,  mentions  “ Bethshan,  which  now  is  called  Scythopolis and  \ I.  14,  8 
— “ Bethsan,  which  now  is  called  Scythopolis and  XH.  8,  5 “•  the  city 

Bethsan,  which  by  the  Greeks  is  called  Scythopolis and  again,  XIII.  6,  1. 
And  so  the  series  of  Greek  writers,  down  to  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  who 
says  that  Scythopolis— formerly  Nyssa,  of  Ccelo-Syria,  was  called  at  the 
first  by  the  Barbarians— Basan.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  cite  these 
testimonies  in  an  instance  where  no  doubt  can  be  entertained ; but  assuming 
it  as  certain,  and  anticipating  for  a moment  our  proof  that  the  truncated 
hill  represented  in  the  Plate  is  the  Scythopolis  and  the  Bethshan  of  anti 
quity,  we  turn  to  the  Scripture  narrative  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Saul, 
1 Sam.  xxxi.  This  fatal  conflict  of  the  Israelites  with  the  Philistines  had 
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probably  commenced  upon  the  Great  Plain,  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
which  is  bisected  by  the  low  range  of  Mount  Gilboa.  Toward  these  hills 
Saul  had  led  off  his  routed  people ; whither  they  were  hotly  pursued,  and  upon 
which  he,  and  his  sons,  and  armour-bearer  died,  and  his  people  “ fell  down 
slain,”  and  where  the  royal  corpses  were  the  next  day  found  by  the 
Philistines “ they  found  Saul  and  his  three  sons  fallen  in  Mount  Gilboa.” 
After  mutilating  the  bodies,  and  dedicating  the  armour  of  Saul  to  their 
goddess  Ashtaroth,  they  “ fastened  his  body  to  the  wall  of  Beth-shan.  This 
place  was  not  more  than  five  or  six  miles  from  the  battle  field,  or  from 
the  foot  of  Gilboa,  and  it  was  the  principal  city  of  the  district.  But  a 
further  reason  for  this  choice,  by  an  insulting  foe,  suggests  itself  when  we 
look  at  the  remarkable  eminence  represented  in  the  Plate.  If  indeed  this 
be  the  Bethshan  and  Scythopolis  of  antiquity,  and  if  (as  appears)  the  summit 
was  crowned  by  the  lofty  walls  of  an  acropolis,  then  no  place  more  fitted  tor 
the  triumphant  exposure  of  the  body  of  the  vanquished  king  could  be  found. 
Lowered  from  the  parapet  of  this  wall,  it  would  be  visible  from  afar- 
a token  to  all  of  Israel’s  discomfiture  and  subjugation  ! “ Tell  it  not  in 

Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon  !” 

But  there  were  loyal  hearts  at  hand:  Jabesh  Gilead,  as  placed  by  geo- 
graphers, is  about  seven  miles  east  of  Jordan,  and  directly  opposite  to 
Bethshan.  Its  people,  braving  the  danger  of  such  an  exploit,  set  out,  and 
travelling  “all  night,”  (the  distance  may  be  fourteen  miles,)  reached  it  pro- 
bably before  sun-rise,  and,  surprising  the  watch,  effected  their  purpose ; for 
« they  took  the  body  of  Saul,  and  the  bodies  of  his  sons,  from  the  wall  of 
Bethshan,  and  came  to  Jabesh,  and  burnt  them  there.”  Thus  do  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Biblical  narrative  consist,  not  merely  with  the  relative 
position  of  the  places,  but  with  the  natural  peculiarities  of  the  spot  . 

The  ancient  name,  Bethshan,  is— for  the  purpose  of  identification,  suffi- 
ciently indicated  in  the  modern  name  Beisan,  especially  when,  as  in  this 
instance,  every  thing  concurs  to  sustain  the  same  conclusion.  Betlishan- 
Scythopolis,  was  situated  on  the  borders,  or  at  the  edge  of  the  Great  Flam, 
I yiAC.  v.  52  ; on  the  border  of  the  possessions  of  Manasseli,  toward  the 
north,  Antiq.  V.  1 ; and  on  the  southern  border  of  Galilee.  In  the  Life, 
sect.  65,  Josephus  reminds  his  adversary,  John  of  Tiberias,  that  his  native 
city  was  thirty  stadia  from  Hippos,  sixty  from  Gadara,  and  a hundred  and 
twenty  from  Scythopolis.  Now  although  these  measurements  severally  do 
not  seem  exact,  the  deficiency  of  each  is  respectively  equal,  so  as  to  consist 
well  with  the  proportionate  dimensions  of  the  triangle the  modern  Beisan 
being  assumed  as  identical  with  the  ancient  Bethshan ; and  the  series  of 
writers,  from  Epiphanius  and  Jerome,  down  to  the  historians  of  the  Crusades, 
exclude  any  doubt  on  this  point.  William  of  Tyre,  (XXII  16,)  says  that 
Bersan— Beisan— Scythopolis,  is  situated  between  Mount  Gilboa  and  the 
Jordan,  in  a marshy  plain  ; and  the  descriptions  of  modern  travellers  are  all 
to  the  same  effect.  Burckhardt  says,  (p.  343,)  “ Bysan  (Bethsan,  Scythopolis) 
is  situated  upon  rising  ground,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ghor,  where  t le 
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chain  of  mountains  bordering  the  valley  declines  considerably  in  height,  and 
presents  merely  elevated  ground,  quite  open  toward  the  west.  At  one  hour 
distant,  to  the  south,  the  mountains  begin  again  (i.  e.  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Carmel  range).  The  ancient  town  was  watered  by  a river,  now 
called  Merit  I3ysun,  or  the  water  of  Bysan,  which  flows  in  different  branches 
towards  the  plains.  The  ruins  of  Scythopolis  are  of  considerable  extent,  and 
the  town,  built  along  the  banks  of  the  rivulet  and  in  the  valleys  formed  by 
its  several  branches,  must  have  been  nearly  three  miles  in  circuit.  The 
only  remains  are  large  heaps  of  black  hewn  stones,  many  foundations  of 
houses,  and  the  fragments  of  a few  columns.  I saw  only  a single  shaft  of  a 
column  standing.  In  one  of  the  valleys  is  a large  mound  of  earth,  which 
appeared  to  me  to  be  artificial ; it  was  the  site  perhaps  of  a castle  for  the 
defence  of  the  town.”  This  “ mound  of  earth”  is  probably  the  hill  repre- 
sented in  the  Plate. 

Mr.  Tipping  thus  describes  his  visit  to  this  spot,  19th  May,  1842: — 
“ From  Jenin,  a large  village — noted  for  the  fantastic  costume  of  the 
women — girt  in  with  productive  gardens,  rich  with  the  palm  and  mul- 
berry, I directed  my  course  to  Bethshean.  Crossing  the. desolate  range  of 
Fakuah,  (Gilboa,)  the  descent  to  Bisan  I found  tedious  and  rugged  in  the 
extreme,  so  much  so,  that  the  perpetual  stumbling  of  my  horse  distracted 
my  attention  from  the  extensive  view  which  this  range  commands  : on 
the  right,  the  great  level  of  Esdraelon,  and  in  front  the  entire  Ghor,  and 
the  ranges  of  Ajalon,  east  of  Jordan.  The  basin  of  Scythopolis  was  before 
us,  with  its  remarkable  Acropolis,  rising  in  the  centre.  The  silvery  ribbon 
of  the  rivulet  Bisan,  was  discernible  through  the  hot  haze,  which,  at  the 
time,  rendered  so  much  the  more  monotonous  and  dismal  this  waste, 
strewed  with  masses  of  black  basalt.  The  landscape  was  blackened  also 
by  several  extinct  fires — some  were  still  raging  at  a distance.  On  approach- 
ing the  site  of  Bethshean  we  came  to  a bridge,  which  is,  I suppose,  the  one 
alluded  to  by  Irby  and  Mangles  ; though  the  form  of  the  arch  is  not  Roman. 
I encamped  near  a wretched  khan,  then  occupied  by  peasants  who  had  come 
from  the  neighbouring  villages  to  protect  the  ripe  corn  from  the  wild  boars, 
which  abound  in  this  region.  The  stream  which  this  bridge  bestrides  is 
milky  in  hue,  and  so  warm  as  to  induce  me  to  believe  that  it  is  fed  by  a 
thermal  spring,  of  which  ancient  authors  mention  several  as  known  and 
frequented  in  this  district.  I also  noticed  on  the  bed  of  the  stream  certain 
calcareous  formations  and  deposits,  which  reminded  me  of  the  famous 
petrified  cascade  of  Hierapolis  in  Asia  Minor.  The  bridge  I have  just 
mentioned  is  signalized,  in  my  recollection,  by  my  having  there  encoun- 
tered a party  of  Bedoueen,  by  whom  I was  stripped,  plundered,  and 
threatened  with  death  : fortunately  an  elder  Bedoueen  coming  up,  I was 
rescued  from  the  hands  of  these  ruffians,  and  my  dress  and  equipment 
was  restored  to  me.  A similar  peril,  the  previous  day,  and  a sleepless 
night — annoyed  a3  I was  by  musquitoes,  scorpions,  and  ants,  gave  me 
a disgust  at  the  whole  region,  and  indisposed  me  to  give  so  much  attention 
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to  the  ruins  around  me  as  otherwise  I might.  A branch  strikes  off  from 
the  stream  already  mentioned  toward  the  west,  and  skirting  the  side  of  the 
Acropolis,  joins  the  main  stream  below.  Toward  the  south-east,  there  is  a 
large  circular  space,  enclosed  by  a rising  slope,  where  1 found  a well- 
preserved  theatre — the  one  referred  to  by  Irby  and  Mangles.  There  is 
also  hereabouts  a great  quantity  of  black  foundations,  and  heaps  of  stones. 
The  Acropolis,  which  I did  not  ascend,  is  a slope,  covered  with  high  ripe 
grass black  patches  showed  that  it  had  recently  been  burnt.  I detected 
a few  lines  of  walls  ; but  no  trace  of  building  or  tower.  The  hill  suggested 
the  idea  of  a volcanic  cone.  The  rivulet,  skirting  the  north  side  of  the 
hill,  rushes  down  a deep  chasm  clothed  with  the  richest  and  rankest  vege- 
tation ; the  precipitous  sides  of  this  ravine  were  ornamented  with  pendant 
stalactites,  which  at  once  confirmed  the  supposition  above  mentioned,  as  to 
the  existence  of  a thermal  spring.  In  following  this  stream  I came  to  at. 
old  bridge,  with  a high  narrow  arch  : passing  the  bridge,  and  looking  back, 
the  Acropolis  presents  itself  in  a very  picturesque  aspect,  and  owing  to  the 
descent,  it  appeared  to  rise,  detached  on  all  sides,  and  presented  itself  in 
a far  more  imposing  manner  than  as  seen  from  the  other  side : from  this 
spot  I took  a drawing.  On  mounting  the  high  ground  round  about 
the  Acropolis,  I saw  that  the  site  consisted  of  a kind  of  basin,  formed  by 
the  encircling  streams,  and  enclosed  by  rocky  slopes ; the  whole  commanded 
by  the  central  hill.  These  slopes,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  theatre, 
must  have  been  covered  with  houses  and  buildings.  To  the  north-east  of 
the  Acropolis,  on  the  high  slope,  are  numerous  excavated  tombs,  some  of 
them  containing  sarcophagi,  but  which  are  without  ornament. 

Here,  again,  is  a spot  — at  present  rarely  approached  by  European 
travellers,  from  the  unusual  ferocity,  and  the  marauding  habits  of  the 
Bedoueen  that  haunt  it — where  a leisurely  survey  of  the  surface,  together 
with  judicious  explorations  beneath  it,  would  undoubtedly  reward  cost  and 
labour.  The  site  of  Scythopolis  would  offer  to  the  archmologist — we  assume 
this  as  in  the  highest  degree  probable— many  relics  of  that  long  ecclesiasti- 
cal period  during  which  it  was  noted  at  once  for  its  monastic  establish- 
ments, and  its  metropolitan  church  importance.  There  would  next,  in  the 
retrogressive  order  of  the  spade  and  pickaxe,  be  found  the  monuments  of 
that  earlier  ecclesiastical  period,  during  which  Christian  structures  were 
slowly  coming  in  the  place  of  Roman  works,  civil  and  military  : nor  would 
there,  probably,  be  wanting  coins  and  marbles  belonging  to  the  Asmonean 
and  Macedonian  times.  Nor  should  it  be  thought  improbable,  that, 
wherever  a remarkable  natural  site  may  clearly  be  identified  with  an 
ancient  Israelitish  city,  some  relics  of  so  remote  an  age  may  have  been  con- 
served beneath  and  among  the  foundations  of  later  structures.  This  sort 
of  probability  attaching  to  places  such  as  Hebron,  Gaza,  Shechem,  and 
Baalbec,  belongs  in  full  force  also  to  Bethshean. 

In  the  view  presented  in  the  Plate,  the  direction  of  the  eye  is  south-west 
by  west.  The  heights  of  Gilboa  bound  the  prospect  to  the  right  and  left 
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of  the  Acropolis.  The  ruins  in  front  appear  to  he  those  of  a Roman  bridge. 
A Saracenic  bridge,  in  a less  dilapidated  state,  bestrides  the  Tell  Beisan, 
westward  of  the  hill.  The  remains  of  a theatre  are  discernible  in  the  Plate 
toward  the  right  hand. 


THE  LAKE  PHIALA. 

Tiie  lake,  or  pool,  represented  in  this  Plate,  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
natural  objects  in  Palestine,  and  should  invite  the  particular  attention  of 
travellers.  The  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Tipping  discovered  it  wrere 
such  as  to  forbid  his  doing  more  than  to  take  the  sketch  from  which  after- 
wards a drawing  was  made.  Among  the  objects  specified  as  those  which 
would  claim  especial  notice — should  the  opportunity  present  itself — one 
was,  to  find  among  the  rugged  and  difficult  paths  of  the  district  embraced 
by  the  curve  of  Jebel  Heish — the  Phiala  of  antiquity.  Not  one  of 
the  spots  hitherto  marked  in  maps  as  the  position  of  this  pool  could  well 
be  accepted  as  the  true  one — if  the  account  given  of  it,  and  of  its  relation 
to  other  spots  by  Josephus,  were  to  be  regarded  as  correct ; and  if  at  the 
same  time  the  description  of  pools,  seen  or  visited  by  some  modern  travellers, 
were  to  be  made  to  agree  at  once  with  the  text  of  Josephus,  and  with  the 
maps  of  Palestine  that  are  usually  referred  to.  We  shall  first  adduce  Mr. 
Tipping’s  narrative  of  his  discovery  of  this  lake.  He  says  : — 

“ On  leaving  Banias  Paneas  (Caesarea  Philippi)  I went  in  quest  of 
Phiala  ; and  though  I cannot  hesitate  to  assume  it  as  certain  that  the  pool 
represented  in  my  drawing  is  the  Phiala  of  Josephus,  I will  not  attempt  to 
disguise  the  fact,  that  my  researches  in  this  neighbourhood  were  attended 
with  considerable  perplexity.  I will  however  narrate  the  circumstances  of 
this  exploring  excursion,  and  then  every  one  may  draw  his  own  conclusion 
from  the  facts  so  placed  before  him. 

“ Dr.  Robinson,  in  his  excellent  map  of  Palestine,  places  Phiala  where  he 
supposes  it  to  be  (i.  e.  -where  the  text  of  Josephus  would  lead  us  to  look  for  it); 
a few  miles  further  south  he  places  also  the  name — Birket-er-Ram : but 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  did  not  visit  this  district ; and  that  there- 
fore the  two  names  find  their  places  on  the  authority,  either  of  travellers,  or 
of  geographers. 

“ A peasant,  familiar  with  the  country,  having  been  procured  as  guide,  I 
asked  him  what  lakes  there  were  in  this  region,  besides  Tuburieh  and  Huleh. 
He  held  up  a finger  in  reply.  ‘ What  is  that  one  then  ?’ — ‘ The  Birket-er- 
Ram.’  ‘ But  do  you  not  know  that  there  is  a small  round  Birket  to  the  north 
of  Birket-er-Ram,  and  nearer  to  the  great  mountain?’  ‘Yes,’  said  he, 

‘ you  are  right ; — there  is  such  a one — a very  small  one,  in  a valley  in  the 
very  mountain.’  To  this,  of  course,  I directed  him  to  conduct  me  We 
took  a north-easterly  course,  and  soon  began  to  ascend.  Some  hours 
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NOTICE. 

The  First  Volume  of  this  work,  containing  the  Life  of  Josephus,  and 
the  First  and  Second  Books  of  the  Jewish  War,  together  with  an  Intro- 
ductory  Essay,  and  Explanations  of  the  Plates,  reached  its  completion  early 
in  the  year  18-17.  This  was  soon  after  the  afflictive  event  of  the  Translator  s 
death,  who  fell  a victim  to  the  extraordinary  exertions  made  by  him  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  his  Parishioners,  during  the  famine  and  pestilence 
which  then  devastated  the  south  of  Ireland. 

Dr.  Traill  having,  some  time  before  the  commencement  of  those  calami- 
ties, completed  the  revision  of  his  Translation,  and  made  other  arrangements 
requisite  for  carrying  the  Work  through  the  press,  it  had  not  been  supposed 
that  his  death  would  have  occasioned  any  interruption  in  the  course  of  the 
publication.  Obstacles,  however,  presented  themselves  which  had  not  been 
foreseen,  and  which  rendered  delay  unavoidable.  But  at  length  the  Editor 
is  permitted  to  resume  his  labours ; and  he  is  now  able  to  announce  the 
regular  appearance  of  the  Monthly  Parts,  completing  the  Second  Volume, 
and  the  Jewish  War  : each  Part  illustrated  with  Eight  or  more 

Engravings. 


H O T X C £ 


Tue  int'.-n 4 of  time  since  tlie  coinpteiiow  of  the  -Tint'  \ olftnie  has  w.l  t so  ;dbt 
on  lie  contrnry.  muck  hft.-  hc*b  done  duri  ,t  if.-  eonfinuAWe  * render  tueWwi 
des.  i o!  the  which  i;  eourrs.  The  ...  .tii  of  the  i'ia,i  • ..  Iu;s  w.i  4 

uiur.  aiably’e!  to  a n.odifieation  of  the  ; lav.  of  the  "•  ft*  ah.:  • ••  *• 

unieh  pwf.-i  in  ptji-i  :ng  U*”  '.XTU(utc:i  ••■>  and  the  two  Vx>ks  «£••  .st  vl’l  I'.* 
press,  the" state  or  the  manuscript  was not  such  <•••  would  warrant  an  umiow.-avz  . c ’■ 
the  <•  entire  Vforl.3  or  Josephus4’  os  forthcoming.  A fulfil  neat  • f tfiis  first  aitehii  m 
' oDfho  deceased  Translator,  would  involve  ft,-.-  mote  than  an  Btb'.r  ought  ]*'!:•: 
l.hnsclf  to  undertake.  Meantime  it  has  seemed  to  him  that  Hr;  made  in  which  ! ■ 
could  best  set  iun  .df  --id  i tbo  opinior:  *'  the  jyar  - ts  of  the  E ’M  V-  -v.\ 
tvr.?,  t boncentrstc  hb:C>v.’-?'ifcQnrs  upon  to  • Urk  of  renderh'r  Uie.J  wrsit  ' •"<*>- 

pie  to.  withi*  the  c npsss  of  a Hecond  Volume 

Will:  : i-  •■•.  ;i.  ' 0-  : ; of  r'.i  ••  v •iport;v.x»,  tin;  whole  of  tlft  !»  i.iticn, 

novr  in  soar  of  publication,  lifts  Wi  < rgon"  & vn  -,.«d  mu)  laborious  revision;  «r 
efiViTO^vti-ii  tie  F-.iHor  been  fmuuwte  in  ongoing  the  all  of  c^ntlenvfca  ft 
eonip.deW  to  ’>  task.  I'hc  Tmusl'.io.  sc.  far  as  Com  prised  i the  first  Tetanic, 
bribed,.  revised  by  » r.  Traill’-'  pe:  v-ua;  Mends;  and  finally  ly  a teamed  member 
c;  Tritd  v GoIIoSt..  Dublin,  v.ho  read  and  correotei  Hio  sheets  as  they  passed  rough 
the  pro-  i. 


i .i  ’•itieal  rev;,  ion  of  Use  portion  «cv  >or-nrs=oof  utf  -wtion,  has  been  undertax  a 
by  an  accomplished  iaornb®  ;£  tin  Univ  ityof  Cfmjbndge,  who,  besides  ttUii'jip.is 
rnnsiatio:-  with  the  Greek  Test,  tor  c!>  • . '<i  Haiself  with  'he  task  of  reading  lilt  sheets 
s’-  thvs  - Trough  the  i Tn  tins  depart  cisenl,  therefore,  theJ.dit.  ris  t;.v.r;tuUd 
in  bdievil  . >hai  the  three  v-i/-  daring  '.hie:  the  publication  of  the  IFork  5-  • 
-.usp-mdr...  will  so  havo  been  employed  as  very  greatly  to  enhance  its  v;.I<v,  as 
•aitttnt  and  learnedly  exact  ven-ioa  of  the  Greek. 


Drring  this  same  interval,  men  or,  tin.  Editor  Las  kept  in  view  w.W  •.  as  ti 
..  'j  oj.vn hiiukeii  la  ackipiing  t r ■ Work  to  tlic  wishes  of  the  general  m u 
v.  ;*!i.e  req-.uring  a trustworthy  version  of  the  original  would  ask  some  incident ai  :.  . 
lie  perused  of  fibs  remarkable  history. 

ifa-ove*:,  tU»j  ht-s  been  adbn'ed  for  completing  th>.  graphic;  Illustrations  ol  I .. 
VTo;';;,  and  fo  i Jdifi'g  fo  the  hUi:  !»r  at  drst  inieu  -d  ;o  acorn  - :iik  the  Jewish  W s. 
Tu  this  • -pect  the  purenasors  of  the  j’..  Volume  writ  uoi  fir  : themselves  sp-mugi. 
dealt  v.  iih  i . the  Second. 


•GOVL^rb>.  .AND  STOKEMAN.  IOMX)N. 
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